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Manhood is an ideal. 
man in his own image, and by just so 
much, therefore, as man falls short of expressing the 
God-like, he must fall short of a'ttrue manhood. It 
is because our realization is so far short of the ideal 
man that we need so often to speak of man with 


God made 
Being a Man 


qualifying adjectives. We hear of little men and 
great men, men mean and generous, energetic and 
lazy, false and true. But Paul finds it sufficient to 
say, ‘* Quit you like men.”’ 


= 


Nothing is so near unto God as the 
patient way of the common day. 
What Abraham Lincoln said of the common people 
is just as true of the common things of life: ‘‘ God 
loves them ; that is why he made so many of them.’’ 

e things for which familiarity has bred contempt 


if, <=Pr > 


When God is Near 


will, by thoughtfulness, raise from the heart rever- 
ence and worship. Our Lord God himself is the 
sunlight that illumines and beautifies the dusty hills 
of duty that we daily climb. Our Lord God him- 
self is the flowing river which makes glad and boun- 
tiful the humble place where a human heart is 
fertile in fruits of gentleness and consideration. If 
one lives where the ripple of a brook, or the roll of 
the sea, is always sounding in his ears, he soon fails 
to notice the constant melody ; yet how speedily he 
misses it when it is out of hearing! Thus continu- 
ally the Christian lives with God,—so much so that 
he sometimes fails to notice his ministries of peace 
and guidance. Yet should conscience be silenced, 
or the heart stilled, how sorely and speedily would 
the world be changed ! The greatest things in our 
lives are the little ones, and the greatest things in 
our religion are the little ones that are with us every 
day. 
a 
Making Learning A parent or a teacher has a duty 
Attractive not only to teach every child under 
his charge, but to make his teaching attractive to the 
child. The child ought, it is true, to learn whether 
he likes to learn cr not ; but his teacher ought to see 
to it the child does find learning a pleasing task. 
That is one thing that a teacher is set to. Mr. 
Zangwill, in his admirable article on ‘' Early Jewish 
Education,’’ says of the Jewish teachers of earlier 
days and later: ‘‘In the middle ages, many poetic, 
not to say palatable, ceremonies marked the initiation 
of the child into school life, and he sucked the al- 
phabet of holy knowledge off a slate smeared with 
honey.’’ There is a gain in smearing a slate with 
honey rather than with wormwood or vinegar, if a 
child has to lick its surface ; yet there are parents 
and teachers who seem to prefer.to give the unpalata- 
ble dose, because the pupil has a duty to learn and 
must be made to realize this. It is hard enough, at 
the best, for a child to do his duty. He needs all 
the helps to it he can have. David seemed to be 
in love with his lessons when he said : 


‘*More to be desired are they than gold, yea, than much 
fine gold : 
Sweeter also than honey and the honeycomb."’ 


a 


Obedience does not stop for mys- 
tery, but, going on, sees twilight 
brighten into day. How can wheat and corn be- 
come energy to think, and love, and work? Who 
can tell, but who can doubt? When we obey 
God’s laws it is as if an angel troubled the water, 
and instantly life and power emerge. Loyalty dis- 
covers. The slow vibrations of music, increased to 
a certain point of intensity, become visible; the 
music of the spheres is quickened into light and 
glory. ‘‘Out of three sounds he frames, not a 
fourth sound, but a star.’’ It is not merely the 
illumination, but the transfiguration of life ; a brave 
departure, and then discovery ; ‘‘ Westward ho,’’ 
and then a new world. At the point of faith in 
Jesus Christ a man becomes a new creature. It is 
another birth from above. It is inexplicable, but it 
is indubitable. The memorials on the table of the 


Doing and 
Discovering 








Lord are the simplest,—bread that perisheth, a cup 
that passeth ; yet, to the trusting heart, in the 
obedient hand, they become the food of the soul, 
the energy of divine life. The Promise of the 
Father awaits our claiming. We take him at his 
word, and the epoch of power dawns for a ‘ Spirit- 
filled life.’’ We know not how it is, but we know 
that it is. Let faith that trusts, and loyalty that 
obeys, stop at no mystery, but ever follow on to 
know the Lord, and we shall see that much which-is 


past finding out is not past following out; thafa 


new earth of obedience will mean a new heaven of 
experience, 


C43 
Christ’s Estimate of Riches 


T HAS been the fashion of some hostile critics of 
Christ’s teaching to represent that he was op- 
posed to riches as in themselves an evil and an 
obstacle to an entrance into his kingdom. They in- 
stance such examples as his dealing with the rich 
young ruler, whom he would strip of all his posses- 
gions as a condition precedent to his entrance into 
his kingdom and inheriting eternal life ; his remark 
that it is easier for a camel to go through the eye of 
a needle than for a rich man to enter the kingdom 
of heaven ; the parable of the rich man and Lazarus, 
in which he sends the rich man to hell for seemingly 
no other reason than because he was rich and fared 
sumptuously every day, and, on the contrary, exalted 
Lazarus to Abraham’s bosom only because, so far as 
one can see, he was poor. Upon these they rely as 
proving that Christ was hostile to riches and to rich 
men. On this ground they proceed to show that 
Christianity is a species of asceticism at war with in- 
dividual happiness and human progress. 

That our blessed Lord did require self-surrender 
and self-denial of his followers, and especially at the 
time and under the circumstances attendant upon 
the initiation and establishment of his kingdom, is 
certain. The times as well as the nature of his ser- 
vice made this imperative. He, though himself rich, 
became poor that we through his poverty might be 
rich, as he intended we ultimately shall be, demanded 
by the same necessity that his servants take their 
position with him and share his experience. 

If the Creator and Heir of all things must so 
empty and impoverish himself to save men as not to 


have where to lay his head, is it not reasonable that™ - 


he should require of his beneficiaries and disciples — 
that they should not be above their Lord, but think 
it well enough that the servant be as his Lord ? 

Yet it is not true that our Lord demanded of any 
one that he should forsake all and follow him because 
there is any sin in being rich, or any virtue in being 
poor. He did not find virtue or vice in any out- 
ward condition, but in the state. of the heart only. 
The difficulty that confronted a rich man in entering 
into his kingdom lay not in his wealth, but in his 
liability to trust in uncertain riches. His lesson was, 
-** How hardly shall they who trust in riches enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.’’ He warned and 
cautioned men much about the dangers and tempta- 
tions arising from the possession of riches, but not 
necessarily about that possession itself. His cautions 
























































































and warnings were specifically directed against mam- 
mon worship. He said, ‘‘ Take heed and beware of 
coVvetousness.’’ ‘To him covetousness was essential 
idolatry. 

Probing the heart of the young ruler, Christ found 
and aimed to discover to him this subtle and covert 
idolatry. This it was, coupled with supreme selfish- 
ness and inhumanity im the heart of the rich man in 
the parable, that sent the proud and luxurious spend- 
thrift to the flames. It was not the mere fact that 
he was rich and was clothed in purple and fine linen, 
* and fared sumptuously every day. It would have 
blurred the parable and made its specific purpose 
uncertain if, along with the simple narrative of the 
facts in the case, he had accused him of other 
crimes. His useless prayer for a drop of water in- 
terprets the reason of his punishment. It should 
not be forgotten that it was in Abraham’s bosom, 
that wealthy emir of the East whom the Lord made 
rich, that Lazarus was enthroned. : 

Keeping in view the principle that it was the love 
of riches and trust in them against which our Saviour 
inveighed, we shall have no difficulty in understand- 
ing his teaching about the snares and dangers of 
wealth. He plainly taught that with the acceptance 
of his kingdom, and obedience to its laws, all other 
good things would follow in due order and in con- 
sequence. He told the anxious and doubtful that, 
if they should first seek the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, all other things would be added unto 
them, In the very opening of his Sermon on the 
Mount he promised the meek the inheritance—not 
of heaven—but of the earth. - He told Peter and 
the rest who had left all to follow him, that, in the 
present world they should have a hundredfold, and 
in the world to come eternal life. His doctrine was 
that to him that hath, and wisely uses it as a talent and 
trust from the Lord, should be given, and he should 
have abundance, while from the improvident and 
slothful should be taken that which he hath, and he 
should be punished with banishment and hopeless 
poverty. His disciples, who taught under the in- 
spiration of his Spirit, declared that godliness is 
profitable unto all things, having the promise of the 
life that now is and of that which is to come. They 
said that God hath given us all things richly to enjoy, 
—that all things are yours, whether Paul or Apellos 
or Cephas, or the world, or life, or death, or things 
to come, all things are yours, and ye are Christ’s, 
and Christ is God’s. A more magnificent inventory 
of wealth it is impossible to describe or to conceive. 

Nor are these exceeding great and precious prom- 
ises a glittering generality. They are a sober and 
literal grant. As surely as the covenant shall be fui- 
filled that the heathen shall be given to the Son for 
his inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth 
for his possession, so surely will his saints be heirs 
together with him of the same gracious promise, and 
they shall reign with him on the earth. While the 
contest with evil is going on they must suffer in the 
conflict, and await their entrance into the promised 


possession. But the day of assured victory is visibly- 


approaching. The kingdom that is never to be 
destroyed is being set up. . The powers of darkness 
are receding before the advancing light of the 
gospel. The rule of mammon and greed and war is 
giving place to philanthropy and fraternity, to peace 
on earth and good-will to men.» Arbitration shall 
yet snatch the sword from the hand of war, and shall 
place in its stead the olive branch of peace. The 
very science of human slaughter shall be forgotten, 
and the nations shall learn war no more. In those 
days of peace the meek shall inherit the earth. Its 
long reserved and little understood wealth shall be 
open to them, when it can be used in the arts and 
interests of peace and righteousness. 

Then, when wealth is no longer gotten by fraud 
and violence and oppression, we may cease to speak 
of ‘‘ the mammon of unrighteousness,’’ but of ‘‘ the 
true riches’’ only. It seems the Saviour had a way 
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of seeing, beyond and behind the material and van- 
ishing, the true and abiding. Accordingly he spake 
of the true riches, the true vine, the true bread, the 
true light. The wealth of the covetous, the world- 
ling, and the violent, is not true riches. Neither is 
that true riches, though honestly gotten, which is wor- 
shiped as an idol, and cherished as the supreme good 
of the soul. This was the folly of the rich fool. 

Only are thase true riches which are accepted of 
God as a trust, to be managed and used for the 
well-being of humanity and in such a way as to culti- 
vate in their possessor the highest Christian virtues. 
Thus used, they perish not in the using, are not cor- 
rupted by moth and rust, but constitute an unfailing 
treasure in heaven. This is so to use the ‘‘mam- 
mon of unrighteousness’’ that, when their possessor 
fails on earth, he may find those whom he has helped 
on the way of life as friends gone before to welcome 
him into everlasting habitations. To such shall be 
given, and they shall have more abundance. These 
have the blessing of the Lord which maketh rich and 
addeth no sorrow. Thus God blessed faithful Abra- 
ham, and made him the heir of the world. The 
same blessing shall come upon all his believing seed. 
It is to the ‘‘seed of the promise ’’ and not to that 
of the ‘‘bond woman /’ that the gold and the silver 
of the earth, the products of the field and of the 
mine, the wealth of commerce and the factory, the 
inventions of genius and the triumphs of science, 
the treasures of literature and the blessings of liberty, 
are given to-day, with the pledge and the promise 
that this is only the beginning of the riches of those 
who are the children of light and the heirs of the 
kingdom. 


OPEN LETTERS® 


This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
pose is the giving and answering of such of the letters received 
by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to have, an inter- 
est to readers generally, and for which the space can conveniently 


Its pur- 


be found. Its limitations are fixed by the requirements of other 
departments. There are times when ten letters which might 
have a place here are received, when only one can be printed. 
Letters are warmly welcomed, and they are cordially invited. 
Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter either answered 
or read by the Editor. The signature to every letter or postal 
card in an unfamiliar handwriting is first looked for. If that be 
lacking, the document is at once destroyed unread. 
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Requests for the gratuitous supply of 
The Sunday School Times to those 
who are unable to subscribe for it, are 
frequently received by the Publishers from different parts 
of the United States and foreign lands. As many of 
these requests as can be acceded to are promptly met ; 
although there is a limit to the ability of the Publishers, 
while there seems to be no limit to the calls for help. A 
lonely writer in a distant state, in poverty and sickness, 
speaks of feeling that her ‘‘ last hope and prop is gone"’ 
now that she is unable to have the reading of The Sun- 
day School Times. She has long been a ‘ Shut-in,"’ 
but until recently she has had the use of the paper, week 
by week, from a neighbor. At times, she says, it has 
been the one solace that kept her from despair. Her case 
has been provided for, but similar cases are constantly 
presenting themselves. 

A missionary worker in the foreign field, sending his 
own subscription, and telling what an enjoyment the 
paper has been in his home ‘‘ for many years,"’ says : 


Openings for The 
Sunday School Times 


There is among our teachers in the girls’ school here a poor 
widow, with a daughter almost completely insane as a great bur- 
den upon her, who would like The Sunday School Times very 
much, but is hardly able to subscribe for it. If you felt like giv- 
ing it to her for the rest of the year she would be very grateful. 
She has no idea of my writing this. 

This case, also, is attended to for the present. An 
appeal in behalf of the reading-room of the College 
Young Men's Christian Association in Calcutta, India, is- 
just now received and responded to. And so has been 
the following call from a missionary worker nearer home. 


oh. 39, No. 22 


Speaking of a Sunday-school in a needy and important 
field, he says : 


‘ 


This mission school of three hundred scholars is as yet without 
any lesson helps for teachers or scholars. Could you not let us 
have at least twelve copies of The Sunday School Times for the 
teachers, so that they may be better prepared for their work? 
They need just such preparation, and would use it gladly. 

One of the Lord’s dear ones, formerly a missionary 
worker in China, and now an invalid in a far north- 
western state, writes gratefully of her receipt of ‘this 
paper as a gift, saying : 

It is now more than two years that I have been so kindly favored, 
and I wish to assure you of my great appreciation of your kind- 
ness in continaing to send from week to week this “‘feast of fat 
things’’ to one of the “‘Shut-ins.’’ For months at a time I am 
not able to meet with God's pedple in church services, and per- 
haps for this reason I find special help from The Sunday School 
Times. There is always something to nourish both the spiritual 
and intellectual.life, as well as that which stimulates the appetite 
for study and research. 

It ought in justice to be said that, at many times in 
the past, open-handed and warm-hearted Christians have 
supplied means to furnish others with the paper, when 
they desired it but were unable to pay for it. But it is 
always a privilege to do this in such cases as these. 
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Many a Christian seems to believe 
that being in the name of Jesus, or 
acting in the name of Jesus, or speaking in the name of 
Jesus, is a thing of form and of the letter, instead of a 
thing of the spirit and the purpose. There are those, 
indeed, who suppose that it is necessary to frame with 
their lips the word «Jesus,’’ as they come to God in 
prayer, trusting in that love which God showed in send- 
ing his son Jesus to be a manifestation to_men of the 
Father's love. But speaking the word ‘‘Jesus’’ is not 
being ‘‘in the name of Jesus." One may speak in that 
name as he prays without uttering the word in his 
prayer ; and one may utter that word as he prays with- 
out praying in that name. A valued correspondent from 
Canada even expresses a doubt as to the spirit of Paul 
when he wrought a miracle in the name of Jesus without 
specifically uttering the word ‘‘ Jesus’’ at the time. He 
says : 


In the Name of Jesus 


At our teachers'-meeting, this week, a young teacher asked why 
Paul did not use the name of the Lord Jesus in healing the lame 
man at Lystra, as Peter did in the case of Eneas. I could not 
give a satisfactory answer at the time ; but, in thinking over it 
afterwards, I came to the conclusion that Paul erred, as Moses 
did when he smote the rock instead of speaking to it, and that the 
subsequent attempted worship and stoning were the consequence, 
as Moses was shut out of the promised land for his fault. 
to know your opinion. I am not wedded to mine. 


I want 


Paul himself was at this time in the name of the Lord 
Jesus. He came in that name. He preached in that 
name. Those who heard him knew this to be the fact. 
In Lystra and Derbe he ‘‘ preached the gospel’’ of Jesus 
Christ (Acts 14: 7). It was while he was in that name 
that he commanded the cripple at Lystra to stand up, a 
whole man ; and the man, having faith in Christ, was 
made whole accordingly (Acts 14 : 9, 10). When, like- 
wise, Peter raised Dorcas from the dead, he did not say 
the word ‘‘Jesus'’ (Acts 9 : 40-42), yet many ‘‘ believed 
on the Lord'’ in consequence of his act and spirit. 
There was in all this no disobedience of orders by Peter 
or by Paul. In the case of Moses, there was a direct 
disobedience of a specific command of God (Num. 
20 : 7-14), which God rebuked. Coming in the name 
of Jesus is not saying his name over, but it is being en- 
closed in his name, in his spirit, in his life, in his per- 
sonality; it is representing that which his name 
represents ; it is coming as C4ristians in sincerity and 
truth. There were those in the days of the apostles who 
thought, as many now seem to think, that speaking the 
name of Jesus was like a magical formula. Persons of 
this sort ‘‘took upon them to name over them which 
had the evil spirits the name of the Lord Jesus, saying, 
I adjure you by Jesus whom Paul preacheth’’ (Acts 
19 : 13-17). But im one such case “ the evil spirit an- 
swered and said unto them, Jesus I know, and Paul I 
know ; but who are ye?"’ \ And those who thought that 
power in the name of Jesus was secured by speaking that 
name then came to grief. Through this very failure 
*«the name of the Lord Jesus was magnified." If we 
would ask anything of God in the name of Jesus, we 
must first be sure that we are ourselves in that name, 
our life hid in his life, our nameinhisname. Then his 
name will be magnified whether we speak it often or not. 




















Unsolicited manuscripts sent to the Editor of The Sunday 
_ School Times should be accompanied by the postage necessary 
for their return if not accepted, provided their return is desired. 
The Editor will endeavor to send back such prepaid unavailable 
manuscripts, but he does not hold himself responsible for them. 
A manuscript should never be rolled. The name and address of 
‘ts sender should always be written upon the manuscript itself, 
_2ven when accompanied by a letter. 
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“On the Home Stretch” 
By M. A. Maitland 


" N THE home stretch!'’—thoughts of the nearing view 
The flagging powers revive. The torpid heart 
Leaps to its offices and its pulses start 

A lusty drum-beat at the impulse new ; 

The dull eyes clear, and pierce the dust clouds through ; 

The burden lightens, and the stinging smart 

Of the palled shoulders feels the healer's art ; 

The -feet take on the buoyancy they knew 

Before they trod the desert's blistering sand ; 

The memory freshens, faded faces rise— 

Their grace renewed, the old light in their eyes ; 

And One, whose shadow in the weary land 

The pilgrim sought, appears in human guise 

To guide him homeward with his piercéd hand ! 

Stratford, Ont. 
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Early Jewish Education: Its Phi- 
losophy and Content 


By I. Zangwill 


[Editor’s Note.--Among our latter-day English men of letters, 
mone has more rapidly attained a peculiar distinction than Mr. 
I. Zangwill. Although not yet over thirty-two years of age, he 
has won reputation as dramatist, essayist, versifier, humorist, 
But he is perhaps best known, and seems most likely to be 
longest remembered, by his studies of Jewish life and character. 

By laborious energy Mr. Zangwill 
d fought his way up from the bottom of 
{ / the ladder. He took his degree with 
honors at the London University while 
a Board-school teacher,—employing 
his off hours in hard study. Having 
graduated, he at once adopted litera- 
ture as his profession, and started out 
determined to succeed in spite of the 
fact that he was without money or 
influential friends to aid him. When 
quite young he won the prize in a com- 
petition for the best short story; later, 
wrote a story which excited the ire of 
his Jewish readers; started, edited, 
Photo by Langfiér and killed a journal. Subsequently 
came the more serious work evident 
I. Zangwill in his book ‘‘The Children of the 
Ghetto ’"’ and the volume of short 
stories, ‘‘ Ghetto Tragedies.’’ Mr. Zangwill’s works have been 
translated into seven languages. He has sometimes been called 
the “Jewish Dickens.'’ He has of late been traveling in the 
East, exploring the ghettos dealt with in his series of historical 
romances,—the latest of which will soon appear under the title 
** Dreamers of the Ghetto."’) 





HE chief interest in the study of Jewish education 
in ancient and medieval times resides in the con- 
ception underlying it. The principle of Jewish life was 

unity, life circled round 

“‘One God, one Law, one Element, 
And one far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves."’ 

Judaism was a theocracy, there was no division between 
church and state; it was only when the Jews found 
themselves in a minority in any town that it was neces- 
sary, so far as civic life was concerned, to render unto 
Cesar the things that were Czsar’s.. In a typical Jewish 
town the holy ark and the scrolls of the Law were as 
- much communal property as the roads and the ritual 
bath, and the elders of the synagogue were also the 
elders of the civic council chamber. The Law directed 
life. All education, therefore, having reference to the 
Law, aimed directly at life, at conduct. The difference 
between the Hebrews and the Greeks—the two peoples that 
have molded the modern world—is that Hebrew thought 
was practical, Greek abstract or unpractical. The Greek 
began early to philosophize about life, from the attitude 
of a spectator ; and he also began to write plays, artisti- 
cally reflecting life. The Hebrew was never a spectator 
nor a reflector, but always an actor. He did not specu- 
late about the metaphysics of Deity. God was not to be 
figured in thought or art, but to be obeyed. God was 
will, «We will do, and we will hear,"’ is the charac- 
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teristic utterance of the Hebrew race when summoned to 
hear the word of their God on Sinai. There is no lack, 

in the Old Testament, of poetry and artistic narrative, but 
they are never there for the poetry or the narrative, only 
for the moral lesson. The Hebrew genius never divorced 
thought from action, and it is questionable whether 
many of our modern puzzles do not arrive from our 
habit of breaking up the concrete whole of our mental 
life and our experience into abstractions that do not 
really exist. “The Hebrew genius arrived intuitively at 
the point to which Kant got after sounding the empty 
abysses of philosophy,—in making the final question, 
‘* What ought we to do?’’ 

The whole purpose of education was, therefore, to 
teach the pupil to live according tothe Law. ‘If there 
is no fear of God, there is no wisdom.’’ The mere 
study of the Torah—though it ultimately became to 
some men a sufficient life-purpose—was not meant to be 
an end in itself. The Law was to regulate conduct, apart 
from human living it had no meaning. The mere 
student was hyperbolically denounced by the wiser as an 
atheist, and the most celebrated sages mixed study with 
manual employment. But this did not prevent the rise 
of a quasi-platonic conception of the Torah as but one 
sentence of the glorified archetypal Torah that was 
created before the world. The Jewish Mechiltah pro- 
tested that the sabbath was made for man, not man for 
the sabbath. With equal cogency it might have pro- 
tested in later centuries that man was not made for the 
Torah. 

But, at the worst, the Torah contiued to unify educa- 
tion, and so, nominally at least, to keep it in touch with 
conduct. -For it was only in so far as it threw light on 
the Torah that anything was studied. Knowledge was 
not valued for its own sake ; such a conception would 
have been as shocking to the ancient Jew as art for art's 
sake is to the modern Puritan. And, indeed, even to- 
day it may be questioned what is the use of knowledge 
that is not somehow or other worked up into life? 
‘« Whoever examines into any matter without reference 
to the glory of God ’’ is denounced by one of the rabbis ; 
in other words, the cold-blooded scientist or historian 
who merely accumulates facts is untrue to all the facts. 
In these days we compromise between the Grecian and 
the Hebrew wisdom, content that one man shall accu- 
mulate the facts, and another draw the moral or apply 
them to life. The Jew would not thus break up life into 
scientific and spiritual elements ; all was one. But this 
focusing of all knowledge upon the Law did not lead to 
the mental poverty the irreflective reader might imagine. 
Everything in the universe is inter-related, and this 
without probing for that deeper sense in which the 
‘«flower in the crannied wall'’ was to Tennyson the 
clue to the mystery of the universe. Whoever has tried 
to go thoroughly into any one point of scholarship knows 
how that point becomes the center of infinite converging 
rays. And with such a collection of points as the Torah 
in need of thorough comprehension, we can easily under- 
stand how Jewish education might embrace every branch 
of science and learning. Asa matter of fact, the Talmud, 
the slowly evolved commentary on the Torah is practically 
an encyclopedia, with this» difference : that the sciences 
are not segregated, but confusedly interwoven in the 
manner necessary to elucidate some given point of learn- 
ing or conduct. The thinker who to-day would unravel 
any practical matter has equally to apply a medley of 
abstract science and practical knowledge. The Talmud 
might roughly be defined as an ‘‘ applied’’ encyclo- 
pedia,—anatomy, astronomy, botany, geometry, ethics, 
jurisprudence, as well as history and geography, all are 
there. Thus of Hillel we are told that he knew every- 
thing, even to the languages of beasts and trees, and 
the myth at least shows that the ideal was omne scibile. 

Jewish education was then, like all Jewish life, Jewish 
religion. The school and the synagogue were so at one 
that even to this day the popular Jewish word for 
‘«synagogue’’ is the German for ‘‘school.’’ It was the 
business of parents to teach their children,—‘‘ He who 
teaches the law to his children is as meritorious as if he 
had himself received it on Mount Horeb.’’ But, as the 
Talmud points out, this left the education of the orphans 
unprovided for. Hence schools were necessary to sup- 
plement home teaching. But it must be borne in mind 
that, save for the fatherless, they never wholly replaced 
it. Elementary schools probably existed as early as the 
time of Christ. The tradition that Joshua ben Gamla (who 
must be Jesus, the son of Gamaliel, who was high-priest 





about A.D. 63-65) enacted that teachers of boys should 
be appointed in every province and in every town, and 
that children of the ages of six and seven should be 
brought to them, presupposes an earlier and less general 
existence of boys’ schools. And indeed the Talmud 
expressly informs us that there had been schools in Je- 
rusalem, which, however, had failed to solve the prob- 
lem of the orphans, who; having no fathers to bring them 
there, did not enthusiastically troop schoolwards of their 
own accord, The next step had been to set up, in every 
district, schools for lads of sixteen and seventeen. But 
these had proved too old for control, and came and went 
at their own will, The class-rooms of the new schools 
were not always roofed and walled in ; open-air instruc- 
tion was frequent. Care Was taken not to over-crowd the 
indoor rooms. Twenty-five was thought the right number 
of pupils for one teacher, and, if he had too many, he 
must be assisted by another teacher, or a pupil-teacher, 
The Talmud pictures the master as sitting at the upper- 
most place, surrounded by his pupils, like a crown on 
the head, both teachers and scholars sitting either on the 
ground or on stools (hence, of course, the locution “to 
sit at the feet of a master’’). Premature instruction was 
deprecated, and no child could be received till it had 
commenced its sixth year, though as soon as it could 
speak—in its fourth year, to wit—it was taught to 
repeat, ‘‘ Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God, the Lord is 
one,’’ and ‘« Moses enjoined on us a Torah, the inherit 
ance of the congregation of Jacob.’’ 

The language of Josephus and Philo leaves no doubt 
as to the subject of study. ‘Since the Jews esteem 
their laws as divine revelations, and are instructed in 
knowledge of them from their earliest youth, they bear 
the image of ‘the Law in their souls.’’ As Christianity 
was cradled in Judaism, it is not surprising to find the same 
educational methods in force in the early Christian com- 
munities. As Paul writes to Timothy, ‘‘ From a babe 
thou hast known the sacred writings which are able to 
make thee wise unto salvation.’’ Doubtless it Was at 
the lips of his grandmother Lois and his mother Eunice - 
that the child learned his earliest lessons. ‘* Who is 
best taught ?’’ says the Talmud. ‘‘ He who learns ftom 
his mother.'" The reading and the inculcation of the 
text of Scripture was the Jewish boy's first instruction, 
‘*The elementary school,’’ says Schiirer, ‘‘ was called 
simply ‘the house of the book,’ because it had to do 
with the book of the Torah, or, as is once expressly de- 
clared, with the text of Scripture in distinction from the 
Beth Hamidrash, which was deyoted to farther study.’’ 
Reading was therefore pretty general, though ‘the dif- 
ficult art of writing’’ was less so, The difficulty of 
translation of the Hebrew was considerably lessened for 
the fortunate pupils of those days by the affinity to it of 
their own dialect, Aramaic. The child generally started 
on the third book of the Pentateuch. ‘‘ Let the pure 
ones study the laws of purification through sacrifice,"’ 
said the Midrash Rabba. A more plausible explana- 
tion is, perhaps, that already in the third or second 
century B.C. the Hellenizing Jews had grown skeptical 
as to the literal acceptability of Genesis. It was only a 
minority of the pupils that obtained, at the feet of the 
scribes, the more advanced education of the Beth 
Hamidrash. Of course, religious practice went hand in 
hand with religious instruction. 

There is in existence a medieval code of Jewish edu- 
cation which—so stable are the elements of Jewish life 
—throws retrospective light on the conceptions of the 
contemporaries of Christ, just as the methods of study in 
the Polish chevras of to-day enable us to realize the 
medieval Jew. This code ordains : 

1. Every first-born male is to be set apart for the 
study of the Law from the eighth day after circumcision. 

2. At five years old every Jewish boy is to be brought 
in the month Nisan to the small school of the prov- 
inces, and taught to read ; then put to Leviticus, then to 
read the weekly portion in Hebrew, then in the vernacu- 
lar, and then in the Targum. 

3. At ten years he studies the Mishna, beginning with 
the Tractate Berachoth, etc. 

4. At thirteen years the education of the Separated 
continues in the same school till the lad is sixteen, 
when he decides for himself whether he will devote his 
life to the Law, and, if so, goes up to the great school 
of the Separated in the capital for another seven years. 

The Mishna could not, of course, have been studied 
before it had passed from the oral stage to the written, 
but the spirit of the teaching was the same. It is, as we 
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have seen, from the Mishna itself that this medieval 
code drew its principles. ‘At five years the child is fit 
to be taught reading in the Torah'’ (Aboth, V, 21). It 
was also not till the age of ten that, in Talmudical times, 
he started on the Mishna. At fifteen he began Gemara ; 
this, of course, in the higher colleges. The loud tone in 
which these subjects were studied was due to a perfectly 
conscious comprehension of the psychological truth that 
articulation memory and eye memory help each other. 
The teachers likewise understood mnemonics. 

In the middle ages, many poetic, not to say palatable, 
ceremonies marked the initiation of the child into school 
life ; and he sucked the alphabet of holy knowledge off a 
slate smeared with honey. 

In the first centuries the education of the average 

individual who did not go on to the higher colleges was 
continued in the synagogues by the custom of reading 
the Scripture on the sabbath day,—with the later addi- 
tion of passages from the Prophets. As each of the men 
called up to the Law read his portion, so the interpreter 
(meturgeman) translated it into the vernacular. The 
educational function of the synagogue was in fact more 
important than its liturgical. It was in the synagogues 
that Jesus often taught. In his days, as in all days, the 
Jews picked up the language of their environment. It 
is curious to find that the question of ‘‘Greek in 
schools'’ already existed in the first century, though it 
‘only nominally resembled our modern question. For 
Greek was then a living language, and whether Jewish 
children in Palestine should be taught it, was rather a 
political question. Throughout the world colonies of 
Hellenists or Grecized foreigners spoke Greek, which was 
a dingua franca in the civilized portions of Asia and 
Africa. What a pity it has been beaten in the lingual 
struggle for existence! Rabbi Simeon ben Gamliel said 
the school children in his father’s house were instructed 
in the Law and in the Greek language.. The rabbis 
had a vast admiration for the beauty of Greek, and the 
vessels in the temple were marked with Greek letters. 
But, of course, there were dissenters who hated Greek, 
and even said that those who taught it deserved death. 

As to the physical side of education, the needs of 
military service could not have allowed that to be 

‘neglected, though we meet with only one express dictum 
-—that is, the duty of every father to teach his boy to 
swim. 

It will have been observed that I have said nothing 
of the girls. They do not seem, in early centuries, to 
have had any but private instruction, and that more of a 
domestic and moral ‘than an intellectual character, 
though they were also encouraged to learn a foreign 
language, and, in later centuries, contributed not a few 
celebrities to Jewish learning (see Nahida Remy's ‘The 
Jewish Woman,"’ translated by Louise Mannheimer, and 
published in Cincinnati by C. J. Krehbiel & Co.) 

No paper on Jewish education would be complete 
without some quotation from the many hyperboles by 
which the rabbis expressed their sense of its im- 
portance. ‘‘A town which has no school and no school 
children should be destroyed.'' ‘Jerusalem was 
destroyed because schools and school children ceased to 
be there." And what can be prettier than this, which 
may fitly conclude these rambling remarks: ‘‘ The 
world exists by the breath of the school children."' 


Kilburn, London, England. 
He 


The Story of John Mark 
By J. R. Miller, D.D. 


wn Scripture biographies are written in very 

brief space. For example, in the sixteenth chapter 
of the Epistle to the Romans it is easy to find some 
charming life stories in a single clause of a verse. Thus 
of Ephenetus we gather in one sentence these interesting 
facts : He was beloved of Paul. The two men had been 
intimately associated at some time, in some way. He 
had been the first-fruits of the apostle’s preaching in 
Asia. Persis was a woman in Rome at the time Paul 
wrote his letter. She was a Christian, as we learn from 
the expressive words ‘‘in the Lord.'' She had been 
very active in the work of Christ, —she ‘: labored much."’ 
At the time the epistle was written, however, she was 
unable for work. She may have been well advanced in 
years, and too feeble for active service, or she may have 
been an invalid, no longer able to take her old part ia 
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the work. This we learn from the past tense of the 
verb—‘‘ labored.'’ 
verse. 

There is a biography in the Acts which is full of in- 

terest, and yet we have only three or four fragments of 
verses, little ‘‘ notes,’’ interjected here and there in the 
greater history. This is the story of John Mark. 
' This is the way it came about. Paul and Barnabas 
had been sent from Antioch to Jerusalem with a contri- 
bution for the famine sufferers. When they returned, 
they took with them a young man whose name was 
John Mark. His mother was a woman of wealth and 
influence in Jerusalem. From the fact that immediately 
after Christ's ascension her home was the meeting-place 
of the disciples, it is supposed that it was also the place 
where the Last Supper was eaten, and where the dis- 
ciples were assembled when the Holy Spirit was given. 

Barnabas and Saul were sent out as the first foreign 
missionaries. A little note at the end of a verse says, 
‘*They had also John as their attendant.’’ This was 
John Mark. We do not know just what his work was. 
Probably he was a kind of lay assistant. Perhaps he 
also looked after the business affairs of the missionaries, 
arranging for their lodging and their traveling. 

There is work for all kinds of ability in —Christ’s 
church, —for the great apostle, for the strong missionary, 
for the young attendant In a list of the different work- 
ers in the early church, Paul names, ‘‘ First apostles, 
secondly prophets, thirdly teachers, then miracles, then 
gifts of healings, helps.'’ ‘‘Helps’’ were probably 
those who could not preach, could not teach, could not 
work miracles, could not heal the sick, but who could do 
a great many little things which were of use to others, 
and left blessing in the world. Every member in the 
church may be a ‘‘help,’’ like Mark an ‘‘ attendant.’’ 

But the story that opens with so much promise soon 
passes into shadow. John Mark remained with Paul 
and Barnabas for a time. They first went to Cyprus. 
Cyprus was a comparatively easy missionary field. 
There was no great hardship experienced there. There 
was little danger in traveling, and the discomforts were 
few. John Mark seems to have lost none of his enthu- 
siasm while the party remained in Cyprus. 

But when they had gone across the island they passed 
over to Asia Minor. They were away now from the 
refinements, the comforts, the comparative safety, of 
Cyprus, and before them lay countries full of perils, with 
populations rude, semi-barbarous, many of the mountain 
fastnesses being infested with brigands. 

At this point in the narrative occurs another short 
note: ‘‘And John departing from them returned to 
Jerusalem.'’ No reason is given, but a little later we find 
that Paul blamed him sorely. Itseems reasonable to infer 
that the young man, when he had a glimpse of the wild 
country, and thought of the hardships he would have to 
endure and the dangers he would have to encounter, 
grew faint-hearted, and had not the courage to go on. 
He was young. He had been delicately bred in his 
mother's luxurious home in Jerusalem. He had never 
been used to ‘hardness or privation. We can scarcely 
wonder that he became a little homesick when he 
thought of the roughness, the peril, and the uncon- 
geniality of the country. Whatever the reason was, the 
sad fact remains, that, at the time when they needed him 
most, when his assistance Would have been most helpful 
to them, and when no one could be found to take his 
place, John Mark deserted the missionaries, and went 
back to his safe and comfortable home. 

This is a painful break in the record. He had put his 
hand to the plow, and then looked back. What a pity 
that this blot comes on the page that tells the story of 
John Mark! Yet are there not many who fail in the 
same way? There are few church rolls which do not 
bear names blotted out now, or crossed off, or marked 
in some way to indicate that there has been disappoint- 
ment concerning them. There are too many who will 
follow Christ while it is pleasant and easy, and then, 
when it begins to cost toil, self-denial, loss, or personal 
sacrifice, or when it grows dangerous, desert the banner 
of the cross, and return to their old place. 

It is not hard to get persons to become church-mem- 
bers, but church-membership is not all of Christian life. 
We can get people to join the church, and while disci- 
pleship means only coming to meetings, singing hymns, 
listening to interesting sermons, and having a pleasant 
time with friends, we have little trouble in finding a 
goodly company. But when we want them to go over 


All this we learn in a single half- © 


to Pamphylia, to take that wild and perilous country for 
Christ ; when we call for +: attendants,"’ « helps,’ to go 
out into the streets to seek the lost, to make sacrifices, " 
to give up personal ease and pleasure for Christ's sake, 
we look about us, and the company following us has 
grown sadly small 

The followers Christ wants and his cause needs are 
those who will never be frightened by danger, disheart- 
ened by difficulties, nor made timid by hardships, but 
who will press.on, caring only to obey the Master, and 
go where he leads. 


‘The hands that do Ged's work are patient hands, 
And quick for toil, though folded oft in prayer. 
They do the unseen work they understand 
And find,—no matter where. 


‘The feet that follow his must be swift feet, 
For time is all too short, the way too long : 
Perchance they will be bruised, but falter not, 
For love shall make them strong. 


“The lips that speak God's words must learn to wear 
Silence and calm, although the pain be long ; 
And, loving so the Master, learn to share 
His agony and wrong."’ E 

Happily, however, this is not all the story of John 
Mark. He failed sadly and shamefully, leaving a blot 
on his name, but he did not altogether fall away. He 
had a second chance, and retrieved his first mistake. 
By and by Paul and Barnabas were ready to go on a 
second missionary tour, but trouble arose. Barnabas 
wanted to take John Mark with them again. We can 
easily fill in the chapter of the story which is not written 
in the Book of Acts. After John Mark left the field, his 
conscience troubled him. He was ashamed of himself 
for having deserted his work and his friends. The lux- 
ury and ease of his home seemed a mockery, for he 
knew that his true place was away in the wild regions of 
Asia Minor. One day Barnabas came to Jerusalem, and 
John Mark penitently confessed his sin, and begged to 


be allowed to join the missionaries again, if they should 


go asecond time. Barnabas wanted to give him an- 
other chance, but Paul would not consent to this, he 
was not willing to try him again. So another sad thing 
occurred as part of the consequences of Mark's failure. 
Paul and Barnabas quarreled and separated. They 
never worked together any more. Barnabas took his 
cousin, and went in one direction; and Paul, with Silas 
for attendant, went in another direction. 

John Mark never failed again, so far as we know. 
He proved the genuineness of his repentance, and made a 
noble record for himself. If Barnabas had refused to 
try him again, perhaps he would never have reclaimed 
himself from his former dishonor, and his name would 
always have remained under the shadow of disgrace. As 
it was, he redeemed himself. Two things should be 
noted, proving that in his second chance Mark acted 
nobly and worthily. One is, that he even won Paul's 
approval before the end of the great apostle’s life. It 
must have been a precious comfort to Mark to know 
that he had again his old place in Paul's confidence, and 
had his commendation. The other fact, which shows 
how completely he blotted out the early dishonor by his 
after life, is that he was permitted to become the writer 
of one of the four Gospels. 

The lesson from all this is full of encouragement. It 
is for those who, like Mark, have lost their first chance. 
Their failure need not be final. A soldier who has 
wavered or even failed in one battle may live to win a 
glorious victory. Many of the world’s most successful 
men won their victory in a second chance. David's 
spiritual success was the fruit of a second chance. 
Jonah’s wonderful mission to Nineveh was a second 
chance. Peter failed ignominiously, and was saved to 
a glorious apostleship in a second chance. No matter 
how sadly one may have sinned, there is no reason for 
despair. Christ loves nothing more than to help to 
begin again those who have given up and turned back. 
The heart that has failed may yet, through Christ, grow 
brave and strong. The hand that has dropped the 
sword may grasp it again, and fight bravely and vic- 
toriously. The voice that has become silent in confes- 
sion may yet speak out boldly for Christ. The blot of 
defection may be washed out with the tears of a repent- 
ance, which shall bring the whole life back into loyalty 
and devotion to Christ. If we have failed as John Mark 
failed, we may retrieve-our failure also as he did in his 
noble service of love. 











The Two Creations 
A Parallel 
By the Rev. Robert Welsted Beers 


HE first chapter of the New Testament is very fre- 
quently skipped over by the ordinary reader as 
being simply the account of the lineage of Jesus of 
Nazareth, tracing his family history back to the time 
of Abraham, the founder of the Jewish people, the 
chosen race of God. It is regarded as dry and uninter- 
esting, and of very little importance, by the ordinary 
reader. And even scholars very seldom ponder it care- 
fully. Perhaps it is safe to say that not a millionth part 
of the study has been given to that chapter that has been 
given to the first chapter’ of the Old Testament. And 
yet f make bold to say that the account given in the first 
chapter of the New Testament is far more wonderful, — 
as much more wonderful as the second Adam is more 
wonderful than the first Adam, 

The first chapter of the Old Testament gives an ac- 
count of the first creation, culminating in the crown of 
all created things, —namely, man, who was created in 
the image of God.. But the first chapter of the New 
Testament gives us an account of what may truthfully 
be called the second creation, culminating in the birth 
of the God-man, Christ Jesus. : 

The first chapter of the Old Testament shows us that 
there were six periods of time passed through before the 
first man, Adam, was created. The first chapter of the 
New Testament shows us that there were three periods 
. of time passed through before the second Adam was born 
into the world. We are shown that the second creation 
began with the call of Abraham from Ur of the Chaldees. 
The first period extended from Abraham to David, four- 
teen generations ; the second period from David to the 
Captivity, fourteen generations ; the third period from 
the Captivity to the birth of Jesus, fourteen generations. 

Again, the first chapter of Genesis shows us, if the 
- theory of evolution be true, so far as the body of man is 
concerned (and Christians have no serious objection to 
that theory if restricted to the body of man), the first 
chapter of Genesis then shows us. by what unlikely mate- 
rial after various. material processes God produced the 
first man as to his bodily nature. The first chapter of 
Matthew shows us through what unlikely material, after 
various spiritual processes, God produced the second 
Adam as to his human nature. Just consider, for a 
_moment only, the four women who are mentioned in the 
genealogical account : Tamar, who was guilty of incest ; 
Rahab, the harlot Canaanite ; Ruth, the Moabitess ; and 
Bathsheba, the unduly ambitious wife of Uriah the Hit- 
tite. Consider, their history, and the fact that they played 
an important part in the lineage of Jesus of Nazareth, — 
that he was the descendant of such ancestors according 
to the flesh,—and you will be made to realize how God 
carries out his wondrous purposes by the most unlikely 
means. 


“God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform."’ 


The first chapter of the Old Testament shows us also 
that, notwithstanding all the natural processes that may 
have entered as factors into the production of Adam, yet 
a direct interposition on the part of God was necessary 
to his completion, —a truth set forth in the words, ‘‘ God 
created man in his “own image,’’ and further explained 
in the following chapter by the words, ‘‘ The Lord God 
. . . breathed into his nostrils the breath of life ; and man 
became a living soul.'’ The first chapter of the New 
Testament shows us that, whatever historical and natural 
processes there were in connection with the human nature 
of Christ Jesus, God's direct interposition was necessary 
to the completion of his personality,—a truth set forth 
in the declaration of his supernatural conception, —a truth 
which was long before prophesied by Isaiah in these 
words, ‘‘ Behold, a virgin shall. . . bring forth a soh, and 
they shall call his name Immanuel; which is, being in- 
terpreted, God with us.'’ Just as Adam was not only 
material, not only animal, but differed from all the rest 
of the material creation in being god-like, so Jesus was 
not only human, but differed from all the rest of human- 
ity in being divine. Adam, the culmination of the first 

‘creation, differed from all other material creatures in 
‘having a soul in the likeness of God. Jesus, the cul- 
mination of the second creation, differed from all other 
“human beings in having a divine nature. He was not 
only man, he was God also,—‘‘God manifest in the 
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flesh,’ —‘‘ Immanuel, God with us.’" This is the great 
truth which is set forth in this first chapter of the New 
Testament, —a truth fundamental to our religion, without 
which Christianity would have no more power than the 
pagan religions of the world. 

Am I not right in saying that a more important chap- 
ter, a more wonderful chapter, does not exist in all the 
Scriptures? It should be studied more, and then its 
wonders would be more and more unfolded before our 
spiritual vision. 

Waterford, N. Y. 





Power of Love 


A True Story 


By Helen E. Rasmussen 


és OU must look out for that new mule I bought yes- 

terday, Ted,’’ said Mr. Millard one summer's 
morning. ‘She's the ugliest brute that ever wore a 
harness, so don’t you get near her head or heels, Ted, 
or that’s the last of you."’ 

Ted's big blue eyes opened wide. He had been 
found by. Mr. Millard down in the little mission in the 
slums of Philadelphia, and as his parents were dead and 
the uncle with whom he lived cruelly abused and almost 
starved him, Mr. Millard was touched with pity. Not 
that he was a good boy,—oh, no! When he used first 
to come to the meetings and Sunday-school it seemed to 
be just for the purpose of making a noise and trying 
to break up the meeting. 

But after a while Ted showed a fondness for Mr. Mil- 
lard, and, little by little, he got Ted's story. 

One day he called Ted to him, and said, ‘‘ Ted, how 
would you like to go out into the country and work on 
my farm ?”’ 

‘* Bully !’’ was the hearty if not elegant answer. 

‘«Would you like to feed the cattle, clean the barn, 
carry water, and do odd chores ?’’ 

‘« Yer bet yer boots,"’ he retorted grimly. 

Mr. Millard had to smile as he said, ‘‘ Well, I don’t 
bet, Ted, but if you come to my office to-morrow at four 
o'clock sharp, I'll take you up on the train with me."’ 

‘I'll come, sir, shure,’’ he answered, in his strong 
Irish brogue. 

He was a little fellow for eleven years, large boned 
and very thin, and when dressed in his big blue overalls, 
cotton shirt, and large hat, he resembled a scarecrow 
not a little,—that is, when he was back te one. Nor 
was his face any handsomer. It was large, pale, and 
pinched looking, covered with a mass of unsightly 
freckles. His mouth and ears were large, his nose 
‘«pug,’’ and his large eyes were of that light, faded blue 
one often sees. 

It was now several months since Ted had left the great 
city, and he had just begun to look more like other boys, 
and be looked upon as a part of the farm. 

After breakfast, Mr. Millard had to go to the barn for 
something, before driving down to the station to take 
the train for the city, and, as he entered, he heard some 
one talking. Who could it be? A vague fear seized 
him that Ted had perhaps got some boys over from some 
of the farms round about, and that they were up to 
mischief. 

He shut the door softly, and crept up a little to a big 
crack where he could look through into the main part, 
and there he saw Ted, all alone, just in front of the ugly 
mule. Mr. Millard could hardly keep from laughing as 
he saw the quaint little figure standing and looking so 
solemnly up into mule’s big, brown eyes. 

‘*Poor mule !’’ he was saying tenderly; ‘I'm so 
sorry for yer. Yer’ ve been treated bad, I know, and, 
p’ rhaps, didn’t get enough to eat, and that’s what makes 
yer so ugly. I'm awful sorry for yer.’’ 

Ted's voice was full of genuine sympathy, and if Mule 
didn’t understand his words, she seemed to understand 
the tone, and never so much as laid back her big ears. 
Mr. Millard was certainly surprised, and kept still. 

**Now,"’ continued Ted, ‘‘I don’t b'lieve it's yer 
fault you're so ugly, and you've come to a good place. 
Yer ll get plenty to eat and drink, and everybody’ ll be 


kind to yer. Now you must be good too. 
to, and 7b’ lieve yer will be good, too."’ 

It really did seem from the look in Mule’s eyes as if 
she understood ; and way down in his heart Ted felt 
sure that all this vicious mule needed was some one to 


I want yer 


love her, to make her good. They seemed to have - 


something in common, and Ted, encouraged by her 
kindly look, went up and’ put his 4rm around her neck, 
‘We'll be friends, won't we?'’ he said, laying his 
freckled cheek against Mule’s rough coat; ‘I know 
what it is to be beatent myself, and not have enough to 
eat. But we'll be friends,—won't we? And you're 
going to be a good Mule."’ 

Mr. Millard felt a big lump in his throat, and a mist 
gathered in his eyes, so fic slipped out as quietly as he 
came in. 

After this Ted spent all his spare time with Mule, and, 
wonderful as it may seem, she became one of the 
gentlest creatures on the farm. 

As for Ted, he was won to give his heart to God when 
he heard how Jesus loved Aim, and grew up to bea 
hard-working, honest Christian man. 

Philadelphia. 





It is purpoged to bring into this department, and that immedi- 
ately following, articles, brief cuqpenitons. and outlines of tested 
methods, that shall be helpful to Sunday-school workers. With 
the exception of current lesson helps, everything that has to do 
with methods of Sunday-school work will be classified and pre- 
sented here. The,Editor is always glad to know of methods that 
have been found, by experience, to be useful in any department of 
the Sunday-school. 

Those who are on the lookout for purchasable articles needed 
in the carrying on of Sunday-schools, including library books, 
books about methods of work, Bible-study manuals, commen- 
taries, special exercises, record blanks, maps, room furnishings, 
etc., will ordinarily find valuable suggestions in the advertising 
columns of this paper. By careful reference to those columns, 
many suggestions about Sunday-school needs will find ready 
answer. . 


an , 


School or Class Review by 
Catchwords 


By J. F. McIntyre 


T THE last quarterly review | tried a plan that, so 
far as I know, was original, and I found that it 
worked well. I went over the lessons for the quarter, 
and prepared a list of words from each, something after 
this fashion : 

















No. 1. ° ' No. 2. 
Forty. Accord. 
Assembled. Rushing. 
Promise. Tongues. 
Restore. Utterance. 
Witnesses. Multitude. 
Cloud. Amazed. 
Stedfastly. Strangers. 

. Gazing. Wine. 
Come. Peter. 
Olivet. Spirit. 

: 











slips of paper, numbered in order, and I took them to 
the class with me. I handed number one to the first 
pupil, asking him to read over the list, and then to tell 
us the lesson story for that day. If he could not, he 
handed it on to the next, or, if he only told part, miss- 
ing something of importance, the others -would fill in 
the omissions after he was through. 

Then lesson number two was handed to the next pupil, 
and so on through the list. 

I had a class of mischief-loving boys, between the ages 
of ten and fifteen, just about the time when it is hardest 
to interest them, but we had a very interesting review. 

At next review, by way of change, the lessons for the 
quarter could be divided up among the class, and let 
them prepare the different lists. Then, when you meet 
for review, collect them, mix them up, and give them out 
as before, taking care that no pupil receives his own list. 
The teacher should take his turn in telling the lesson 
story. In adopting this plan it would be better to lay the 
Bibles aside, and only refer to them in case of dispute. 

In preparing lists, teachers would have to use their 
own judgment in selecting key-words. They would 
likely find it puzzling, at first, to know what words to 
choose, but a little practice would soon make. them ex- 
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pert. The more advanced the class, the fewer the words 
required. 

This plan of reviewing would work equally well, I 
think, in a review of the whole school by the superinten- 
dent, using the blackboard instead of paper slips, and 
by having some pupil come forward and tell the story, 
another following with the golden text, and an advanced 
pupil or a teacher giving the central truth. If there was 
not time to take up all the lessons for the quarter in this 
way, a few of the most important could be chosen. 
Appropriate hymns could be sung between the lessons, 
while the secretary would change the list on the black- 
board. If any teachers or superintendents try this plan 
of reviewing, I would suggest that they send a note to 
The Sunday School Times, giving their experience and 
any features that would add interest to the review. 

Winnipeg, Man. 


HO 


Quarterly review had more than usual 
recognition, recently, in the Second 
Baptist Sunday-school of Holyoke, 
Massachusetts. Review exercises were held in the 
church auditorium, and took the place of the regular 
morning service. An eight-page leaflet had been pre- 
pared by the pastor, the Rev. Dr. J. W. T. Boothe, 
which called for responses to printed questions _ by 
~ twenty-nine classes selected from the whole number, 
songs by the church choir and different departments of 
the school, repetition of golden texts, and recitation of 
commandments, besides introductory remarks by the 
superintendent, T. Henry Spencer. The following sec- 
tions will show the method of the printed order : 


Quarterly Review 
asa 
Church Service 


LESSON 7.—February 14. CLASS 40.—Mrs. A. J. RAND. 
The Prison Opened. Acts 5 : 17-32. 


What took place between the last lesson and this? (vs. 12-16.) 
What did the sanhedrin do with the apostles? Why? Where 
was the prison? Did the apostles stay in the prison? Who are 
the angels? Have they anything to do with us in our life? 
What did the angel tell them to do? (v. 20.) 


LESSON 7, continued. CLASS 35.—W. H. WILSON. 

What did the apostles do after the angel left? How could they 
get an audience early in the morning? What did the high-priest 
.intend todo? How did they learn what had happened during 
the night? What then took place? What question did the 
high-priest ask? What reply did Peter.make? What is the 
meaning of verse 32? What is the supreme standard of our 
action? 

Golden text, both classes (Acts 5 : 29). 

Song by choir. 

On 

Tableaux were used to illustrate last 
quarter's review for the Shady Avenue 
Baptist Sunday-school of Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, the exercise being on Friday evening pre- 
- ceding Review Sunday. The pictures were shown in a 
large frame, ten by fourteen feet in size, and eighteen 
inches deep, under colored calcium lights, with some- 
‘what elaborate costumes. The pastor, the Rev. Dr. 
W. A. Stanton, kept the thread of the lesson story for 
the quarter before the audience, and the passage in each 
lesson that described the picture was read just as the 
curtains were drawn. In representing the ascension, 
the disciples were seen gazing into heaven, as if the 
Lord had just disappeared. A second scene in that les- 
son was the appearance of angels to the disciples. 
There were two pictures for four other lessons, as ‘‘ True 
and False Giving *’ and the “ Stoning of Stephen,’’ and 
oné picture for each of the remaining lessons. Appro- 
priate music, vocal and instrumental, was interspersed in. 
the program. 


Quarterly Review 
by Tableaux 


ou 


Following a recent suggestion in this 

C:asses , 
Questioning the “¢partment, as to scholars question- 
Superintendent in ing the superintendent on titles and 
Review golden texts, J. W. Levering, super- 
intendent of the Second Baptist Sunday-school in Phila- 
delphia, conducted last quarter's review in that way 
The teachers and scholars of eleven classes asked ques- 
tions of the superintendent on points in the lessons, — 
not on titles and golden texts. An hour was used in 
this way without an apparent sign of weariness on the 
part of any scholars. Such a review should, of course, 
be announced beforehand, in order that each class 
appointed may have timeo consult and prepare its pro- 
portion of the questions on its assigned lesson, —not 
mere posers, but questions as fair and representative as 

the superintendent would usually ask of the school. 
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Teaching Kindness 


By H. Albert Pershing 


{§ IT not true that too much of the teaching in our 

public and private-schools is made to appeal more 
directly to the minds of children than to their hearts? 
If this be true, then too great care cannot be exercised 
in the selection of teachers, for there is no more respon- 
sible vocation than that of shaping the lives and charac- 
ters of children. 

The very life of a teacher impresses ‘itself upon the 
pupils, this being especially noticeable in the changing 
of teachers, where there is a marked difference in dis- 
cipline and methods, 

The kindness or unkindness of the new teacher is at 
once noticeable in the daily lives of the pupils. You 
that have little ones at school must frequently have no- 
ticed this, as it has manifested itself in the dispositions 
of the children at play, not only with one another, but 
with their dolls and other playthings. 

I well remember how this was forcibly impressed upon 
me, as evidenced in the treatment my little daughter ac- 
corded her dolls soon after a change in teachers. Her 
previous ‘instructors had been kind, and had governed 
more by love than force, but the one following used more 
force than suasion. She pulled, jerked, scolded, and 
punished them in sundry ways, with almost no con- 
trol. The effect produced on my child was at once 
noticeable. In playing with her dolls, she jerked, 
jammed, slammed, and scolded her numerous progeny 
until it was wellnigh distressing. She never had a kind 
word for one of them ; she was simply carrying out in 
play the daily life at school. 

The next term she had a gentler teacher, with the 
result that we heard no more scoldings or punishments, 
such as she had formerly so sternly administered to her 
uncomplaining dolls. 

Oh that the teachers in our public schools might for 
a season be possessed with children’s hearts, that they 
might get more in touch with children’s lives-! 

The one particular phase of teaching which I believe is 
greatly neglected is the incuication of kindness, —kind- 
ness to parents, brothers and sisters, playmates, and 
last, but not least, to the speechless, defenseless animals 
that are all about us. 

To me kindness seems the nucleus of goodness, the 
well of all good and pure motives, the great element in 
our lives without which no one can be truly good. 

How forcibly Christ tried to impress this upon his 
hearers! ‘‘ Do unto others as ye would that others should 
do unto you.'’ ‘‘ Love thy neighbor as thyself.’’ _ If this 
principle were carried out in daily life, how little suffer- 
ing and sorrow there would be in the world ! 

If children could only be taught to believe that ‘do 
unto others'’ meant all other living things, and that 
they should treat all dumb animals the same as they, 
similarly situated, would like to be treated, how it would 
revolutionize the treatment accorded the beasts and birds ! 

If children were daily taught that ‘‘neighbor’’ meant 
any of God's creatures, and that we should treat all liv- 
ing beings with a kind and loving consideration, it would 
not be long before the patient, loving, serving animals 
beneath us would be accorded the rights their heavenly 
Father meant they should have when he placed them in 
our keeping. 

But I am happy to know that kindness to animals is 
being taught more in our public schools to-day than 
ever before, and that kindness of heart is being recog- 
nized as one of the mainsprings of a goodly life. 

The principle of kindness towards animals, if faith- 
fully taught, makes children kinder to their parerits and 
playmates ; and many a parent, when old, feeble, and 
childish, will bless the day that kindness of heart was 
so carefully engrafted into the tender heart of his child. 

To be kind is to be unselfish, and unselfishness keeps 
our hearts warm and tender. Unkindness dwarfs us, 
belittles our natures, and fills our daily lives with ugly 
wrinkles ; but when our better natures throw aside this 
littleness, our highest aim is, not to best serve self, but 
how to best serve others, and help to alleviate the suffer- 
ing in this world by lovingly bearing a part of the bur- 
dens of others. 


I trust the day is not far distant when ‘‘ humane les. 
son’’ will be as frequent in our regular Sunday-schoo| 
studies as ‘‘ temperance lesson,’ and that humane read. 
ings shall be a part of the regular study in all our public 
schools, so that each~pupil may learn that he has not 
only a mind to cultivate, but-a heart as well, for from 
the heart of man proceedeth all that is good or evil. 

South Bend, Ind. 


Cr 


Natural curiosity as to what is 
‘coming next’’ may be taken ad- 
vantage of in arousing and holding 
the interest. A teacher in the Woodland Presbyterian 
Sunday-school of Philadelphia, Miss Fredrica L. Bal- 
lard, recognized this in reviewing last quarter's lesson in 
her class of young children. She wrote nearly fifty 
simple questions, each one on a slip of paper about six 
inches long and an inch wide. With the class gathered 
around her in the Sunday-school hour, she held the 
bundle of slips in her hand, and read the questions, one 
by one, in their numbered order and sequence of 
thought. The first question drawn was answered before 
drawing another. The scholar who first answered the 
question correctly, or more correctly than others, kept 
the slip. So the method proceeded until all the slips 
were drawn, each scholar making an effort to have the 
largest number of slips at the end. The teacher was not 
obliged to answer a single question herself. She says 
that there was the best of feeling throughout, and that 
the class was never before so deeply interested in a re- 
view exercise. Two or three of the questions may be 
taken as samples of all : 


Class Review by 
Drawing Slips 


6. Do you remember about how many disciples Jesus left on 
earth when he himself went back to heaven ? 

13, Did Peter and John give to the lame man what he asked 
for? Was it a Setter or worse thing ? 

28.. What does ‘‘martyr’’ mean, and who was the frs¢ martyr? 
To the last question a five-year-old boy said, ‘‘A man 
who knows—and tells—and dies.’’ 


Re. 


Not infrequently it is possible to 
make a rapid quarterly review by 
emphasizing one and the same thought 
from each lesson. For example, at the last review in 
Calvary Presbyterian Sunday-school of Wyncote, Penn- 
sylvania, the pastor was asked to run over the lessons 
after the school’s responses from printed leaflets. In 
scarcely five minutes he brought out the idea of «' seeing’ 
from every lesson,—having our eyes open for learning, 
working, striving, or the evils of not having them open. 
Some other idea might have been taken,—as doing or 
believing, bringing out either the fact or the lack. In this 
rapid glance over all the lessons, the advantage was in 
leaving one chief impression on the scholars’ minds. A 
danger to be guarded against, in a quarterly review, is 
that in the multitude ‘of details and the succession of 
numerous themes and divisions, the scholar will go away 
in a mental whirl, with no leading thought clearly stand- 
ing out for memory and personal help. The one- 
thought method may be especially useful in a class 
review, when the teacher can take a little more time, and 
have the scholars refer to the téxts of the lessons for dis- 
covering in each, and pointing out, the connection of that 
thought, either in its actual statement or its contrast. 


Review by One 
Thought 


OW 


That a method is common is often an 
indication that it is good and worth 
repeating. Fletcher Sears, a teacher 
in the Central Christian Sunday-school of Detroit, Michi- 
gan, is one of many who use the written-review method 
in their classes. Of his class of girls, from thirteen to 
sixteen years old, he writes : ‘‘ Upon assembling in our 
class-room, each scholar is provided with a sheet of 
fools¢ap paper and a pencil. I then read twenty-five 
questions on the quarter's work, giving ample time 
after each question for the answer to be written. A 
teacher using this plan can prepare questions bearing 
on the special truths that he has endeavored to teach, 
and from a careful examination of the answers will learn 
just how well each pupil has understood and remem- 
bered what he has aimed to teach.’’ Following the 
twenty-five questions there were these two of a more 
personal nature : 


Have you read the Daily Bible Readings throughout the quarter ? 
If not, about how long did you keep them up ? 


Written Review in 
the Class 
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Lesson Calendar 
Second Quarter, 1897 
is x. April 4.—Peter Working Miracles ...---- +++ Acts 9: 32-43 
2. April rr.—Conversion of Cornelius... - +--+ -+-+- Acts 10 : 90-44 
1. ‘ Gentiles Converted at Antioch, ..... Acts 11: 19-26 
o 3- Apel 8.—{Ge The Resurrection (Easter)... .. . 1 Cor. 15: 12-26 
6 4. April 25.—Peter Delivered from Prison... ..... Acts 12: 5-17 
n 5. May 2.—Paul Begins his First Missionary Journey. . . . Acts 13: 1-13 
* 6. May 9.—Paul Preaching to ee a a ee a Acts 13 : 26-39 
7. May 16.—Paul Preaching to the eS eer es Acts 14; 11-22 
n 8. May 23.—The Conference at Jerusaiem ...... Acts 15: 1-6, 22-29 
y 9. May 30.—Christian Faith Leads to Good Works . . . James 2: 14-23 
10. June 6.—Sins of the Tongue ... +... - +--+. James 3 : 1-13 
" 11. June 13.—Paul’s Advice to Timothy . . 2 Tim. 1: 1-7 ; 3: 14-17 
1 12. Jure 20.—Personal Responsibility. .........- Rom. 14 : 10-21 
' 13. June 27,—Review. , 
. ASE 
| Outline Studies 
> Prepared by 


American Institute of Sacred Literature 


—— - 
Study 24.—Paul’s Second Missionary 
Journey 


Acts 15: 36 to 18:22, A.D, 51-54. Syria, Asia Minor, 


Greece. 


SECTION I.— ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE JOURNEY, AND 
REVISITATION OF CHURCHES FORMERLY ESTABLISHED 
(Acts 15 : 36 to 16: 10, A.D. 51. Syria, Cilicia, 
Galatia, Asia). 

Some four years after his first journey, and not more than a 
year after the Jerusalem conference, Paul, who was working 
in Antioch, decided upon a revisitation of the churches which 
he had formerly established, in Syria, Cilicia, and Galatia. 
Presumably he planned then to go still farther west, and found 
mew churches in Asia, at Ephesus and other points, Barna- 
bas, the companion of the former journey, had had a serious 
disagreement with Paul but a short time before, maintaining 
gainst Paul that the Jewish Christians need not affiliate with 
e Gentile Christians (Gal. 2: 11-14), and besides that he 
ished his relative Mark to go along,-whom, because of his 
former action (Acts 13 .: 13), Paul considered unreliable. 
Paul, therefore, secured for this journey another companion, 
Silas (Acts 15 : 22), while Barnabas and Mark went on a mis- 
sionary journey of their own to Cyprus, Barnabas’s former 
home. As Paul revisited the churches in Syria and Cilicia, 
he delivered to them the decrees of the Jerusalem conference 
(Acts 15 : 23-29). Then he visited again the Galatian churches, 
and from one of them secured Timothy, a convert of the first 
tour, as another member of his missionary party. After leav- 
ing Pisidian Antioch, Paul, instead of going into Asia with 
‘the gospel, as he had planned, was providentially directed 
northward through the Phrygo-Galatic region, expecting to 
work in Bithynia; but again he was otherwise guided, and 
went, instead, to Troas, with the intention of going into Mace- 
donia with the gospel. At this point in the Acts narrative 
Luke joins Paul’s missionary party. 

I, ANALYSIS OF THE MATERIAL. 

1. Preparation for the second missionary tour (15 : 36-40). 

2. ‘Revisitation of established churches (15 : 41 to 16: 5). 

3. Paul divinely directed to work in Macedonia (16 : 6-10). 

After having read and reread these verses, to fix in mind 
their contents, let the student write out from memory the im- 
portant facts in their order. 

II. WorD AND PurRaseE Stupy. ; 

Indicate upon the map all of the districts and cities referred 
to in this section. Trace Paul’s movements on this journey 
from the time he left Antioch of Syria until he reached Troas. 
Note the difference in this line according to whether the 
north-Galatian or south-Galatian view is chosen. What is 
meant (15:41) by ‘‘ confirming the churches’’? Note in 
16 : 6, 7, the two parallel expressions ‘‘ forbidden of the Holy 


Ghost,’ and ‘‘ the Spirit of Jesus suffered them not.’’ Ex- 
plain the difference of wording and of meaning. What are 
the limits of the district called Asia? (16 : 6.) 
II. Torics FoR CoNsIDERATION. 

1. The Men, and the Purpose of the Journey. How long 


after the Jerusalem conference was this second journey begun ? 
Was Paul right in his refusal to have Mark with them? How 
did the difference of opinion result? Why did Barnabas and 
Mark go to Cyprus? Is it probable that the contention over 
Mark was rather superficial, while the real disagreement be- 
tween Paul and Barnabas was of a fundamental character, as 
indicated in Galatians 2: 11-14? What was Paul’s purpose 
for this journey, as noted in Acts 15 : 36? Did he contemplate, 
besides the revisitation, any new work farther westward ? 

2. Revisitation in Syria, Cilicia, and Galatia. Consider 
~ _ €arefully the work done by Paul in his revisitation of the churches 
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in Syria; Cilicia, and Galatia (district of the first journey). 
What Was Paul’s previous relation to the churches in Syria 
and Cilicia? What were the “ decrees’? (16: 4) which they 
delivered tothe churches ? Does Acts 16: 4 indicate that they 
were delivered also to the Galatian churches, or is that verse 
misplaced, belonging properly after 15: 41? Paul does ,not 


mention the decrees in the Galatian Epistle. 


What was the 


outcome (16 : 5) of Paul’s second journey among these 


churches ? 
I, 2). 


Note carefully what is told about Timothy [16 : 
Why did Paul now have him circumcised ? (Acts 16: 


3.) Compare and explain Paul's refusal to’ have Titus cir- 


cumcised (Gal. 2: 1-5). 


3. Paul's Guidance into Macedonia. 


After leaving Anti- 


och, which way did Paul go? The meaning of the expression 
‘‘the region of Phrygia and Galatia’’ is very uncertain (see 
Ramsay’s extended discussion in his ‘‘Church in the Roman 


Empire,’’ pp. 74-82. 


New York: Putnam’s),-and must be 


explained differently according to whether the north-Galatian 


or south-Galatian view is taken. 


Why had Paul wished to 


work in Asia? Why did he then turn to Bithynia? and why 
was he again interrupted? How are we to understand that 
these divine pointings were given? What was the reason for 
the call to Macedonia at this particular time? 


re) 
Lesson n, June 13, 1807 


Paul’s Advice to Timothy 


7 


GOLDEN Text: From a child thou hast known the holy 
Scriptures, which are able to make thee wise unto salvation.— 


2 Tim. 3: 15. 
(2 Tim. 1: 1-7 ; 3: 14-17. 


* 


Memory verses : 3 : 14-17.) 


Read Acts 16: 1-5. 


COMMON VERSION 


t Paul, an apostle of Jesus 
Christ by the will of God, ac- 
cording, to the promise of life 
which is in Christ Jesus, 

2 To Tim’o-thy, my dearly 
beloved son : Grace, mercy, and 
peace, from God the Father and 
Christ Jesus our Lord. 

3 I thank God, whom I serve 
from my forefathers with pure 
conscience, that without ceasing 
I have remembrance of thee in 
my prayers night and day ; 

4 Greatly desiring to see thee, 
being mindful of thy tears, that 
I may be filled with joy ; 

5 When I call to remem- 
brance the .unfeigned faith that 
is in thee, which dwelt first in thy 
grandmother Ld6’is, and thy 
mother Ed‘nice ; and I am per- 
suaded that in thee also. 

6 Wherefore I put thee in re- 
membrance, that thou stir up 
the gift of God, which is in thee 
by the putting on of my hands. 

7 For God hath not given us 
the spirit of fear ; but of power, 
and of love, and of a sound 
mind. 


3:14 Butcontinue thou in the 
things which thou hast learned 
and hast been assured of, know- 
ing of whom thou hast learned 
them ; 

15 And that from a child thou 
hast known the holy Scriptures, 
which are able to make thee wise 
unto salvation through faith 
which is in Christ Jesus. 

16 All Scripture is given by 
inspiration of God, and és profit- 
able for doctrine, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness : 

17 That the man of God may 
be perfect, thoroughly furnished 
unto all good works. 





REVISED VERSION 


t PAUL, an apostle of Christ 
Jesus ! by the will of God, 
according to the promise of 
the life which is m Christ 

2 {outs to Timothy, my be- 
oved child: Grace, mercy, 

peace, from God the Father 

and Christ Jesus our Lord. 

I thank God, whom I serve 
from my forefathers in a pure 
conscience, how unceasing 
is my remembrance of thee 
in my supplications, night 
and day longing to see thee, 
remembering thy tears, that 
I may be filled with ? joy; 
having been reminded of the 
unfeigned faith that is in thee ; 
which dwelt first in thy 
grandmother Lois, and thy 
mother Eunice ; and, I am 

ersuaded, in thee also. 

‘or the which cause I put 
thee in remembrance that 
thou ’stir up the gift of God, 
which is in thee through the 
laying on of my hands. For 
God gave us not a spirit of 
fearfulness ; but of power and 
love and * discipline. 
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3:14 But abide thou in the 


things which thou hast 
learned and hast been 
assured of, knowing of 


5whom thou hast learned 
them ; and that from a babe 
thou hast known the sacred 
writings which are able to 
make thee wise unto salva- 
tion through faith which is 
in Christ Jesus. 6 Every 
scripture inspired of God zs 
also profitable for teaching, 
for reproof, for correction, 
for 7 instruction which is in 
righteousness : that the man 
of God may be complete, 
furnished completely unto 
every good work. 
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I 
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1Gr. through. 2 Or, joy in being reminded *%Gr. stir into flame. 4Gr. 


sobering. % Gr. what 
God, and profitable 


ersons. 


SOr, Every scripture is inspired of 
7Or, discipline 
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Lesson Plan and Analysis 


TOPIC OF THE QUARTER: The Church at Work. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER : 
gether with God.—t Cor. 3: 9. 


We are labourers to- 


Lesson Topic: Making the Most of Opportunity. 


OUTLINE : 


DaILy HoME READINGS : 


M.—2 TIM. «: t-11. 
T.—2 TIM. 3: 10-17. 


1. Helpful Influences, vs. 1-5. 
2. Wise Effort, vs. 6,7, 14. 
3- Divine Revelation, vs. 15-17. 


} Paul's advice to Timothy. 


W.—2 Tim. 2: 1-13. Faithful endurance. 


T.—1 Tim. 4: 6-16. 
P.—2 Pet. 1 : 16-21. 


Example to believers. 
The sure word. 


S.—Psa. 19: 7-14. The perfect law. 


S.—Psa. 119: 9-16. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


Reading Association. 


In the heart. 


n 
Lesson Analysis Jy 
I. HELPFUL INFLUENCES. 


1. Apostolic Friendship : 

Paul, an apostle, ... to Timothy, my beloved child (1, 2). 
Him would Paul have go forth With him (Acts 16 : 3). 
Timothy, my true child in faith (1 ‘lim. 1 : 2). 
2. Persistent Prayers : a 

Unceasing is my remembrance of thee in my supplications (3). 
Night and day praying exceedingly (1 Thess. 3 : 10). 
The supplication of a righteous man availeth much (Jas. § : 16). 
3- Godly Parentage : 


Unfeigned faith... in thy grandmother,...and thy mother 
5). = 


I will not do it, for David thy father’s sake (1 Kings 11 : 12), 
Timothy, the son of a Jewess which believed (Acts 16 : 1). 
4- Personal Paith : 

Unfeigned faith... in theé also (5). 
All things are possible to him Yhat believeth (Mark 9 : 23). 
A men full of faith and of the Holy Spirit (Acts 6 : 5). 


ll, WISE EFFORT. 
1. Stirring Up One's Gifts : 
Stir up the gift of God, which is in thee (6). 
Neglect not the gift that is in thee (1 Tim. 4 : 14). 
I think it right. . . to stir you up (2 Pet. 1 : 13). 
2. Abiding in One's Paith : . 
Abide thou in the things which thou hast learned (14). 


Hold the pattern of sound words (2 Tim. 1 : 13). 
Let us hold fast the confession of our hope (Heb. 10 : 23) 


Ill, DIVINE REVELATION. 


1. Disclosing Salvation : 
Able to make thee wise unto salvation (15). 
The law of the Lord is perfect, restoring the soul (Psa. tg. 7). 
These are they which bear witness of me (John § : 39). - 
2. imparting Profit : 
Every scripture inspired of Gods also profitable (16). 
More to be desired are they than gold (Psa. 19:10). _ 
Things . - written aforetime were written for our learning | Rom. 
15 : 4). 
3- Furnishing Completeness : 
Furnished completely unto every good work (17). 
They that are perfect... walk in the law of the Lord ,I'sa, 
11g : I). 
Great peace have they which love thy law (Psa. 119 : 165). 


- 


Verse 2.—'‘' Grace, mercy, peace, from God the Father and 
Christ Jesus our Lord.’’ (1) The blessings desired; (2) ‘The 
sources recognized. . 

Verse 3.—‘‘ God, whom I serve from my forefathers in @ pure 
conscience.'’ (1) Whom to serve ; (2) How to serve. 

Verse 6,—‘'Stir up the gift of God."' (1) God's bestowals ; 
(2) Man's improvements. 


Verse 7.—‘* Not a spirit of fearfulness ; but of power and love 
and discipline.'' God's gifts (1) Negatiyely stated ; (2) Positively 
Stated. 

Verse 14.—‘‘ Abide thou in the things which thou hast learned.” 


oe Timothy had learned ; (2) Where Timothy should 
abide. 

Verse 15.—‘' From a babe thou hast known the sacred writ- " 
ings."’ (1) Inspired text-books ; (2) Early acquisition. 

*‘Able to make thee wise unto salvation through faith."’ (1.) 
An all-important end ; (2) An all-sufficient instructor ; (3) An in- 
dispensable condition. 

Verse 17.—‘‘ That the man of God may be complete." (1) The 
Christian's ideal completeness ; (2) The Lord's adequate help. 


ASA 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
Lesson Surroundings 


HE Person ApDpDREssED.—Timothy, from Lystra in Lyca- 
onia (Acts 16: 1), probably converted by Paul on his 
first visit there (14: 7-89), became the companion of the 
apostle at the beginning of his second missionary journey, was 
with him at Ephesus during the third. From Ephesus Paul 
sent him into Macedonia, probably to Corinth also, and he is 
named by the apostle in the address of 2 Corinthians, written 
from Macedonia. He was with Paul at Rome when Colossians 
and Philippians were written. After Paul’s release, he was left 
by the apostle at Ephesus as a missionary superintendent, and 
while there 1 Timothy was addressed to him. When Paul 
wrote again (2 Timothy), he was again in prison at Rome, 
and he urged Timothy to come to him (2 Tim. 4: 9, 21), but 
whether Timothy reached Rome before the apostle’s death is 
uncertain. 

THE EpistLe.—The place of writing was certainly Rome j 
the time was shortly before the death of Paul. On the theory 
of a second Roman imprisonment, the date was not earlier 
than A. D. 66, possibly a year or two later. This lesson, 
therefore, has been selected without regard to chronological 
order. 
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Critical Notes 


Verse 1.—Paul, an apostle of Christ Jesus by the will of 
God; As usual in letters of that time, the name of the writer 
comes first. ‘* Christ Jesus ’’ is the better attested order here, 
and in several other epistles. In Galatians the apostle en- 
larges upon his apostleship ; in Romans, upon the purpose of 
his office. ‘‘ By ’’ is literally ‘* through.”"—According to the 
promise: Paul became an apostle in accordance with “ the 


¥ 
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*  promise,’’—that is, as usually explained, to further the fulfil- 


ment of that promise. 

Verse 2.— 70 Timothy, my beloved child; ** Child’’ is the 
proper rendering of the affectionate term here used (comp. 
1 Tim. 1: 2, 18; 2 Tim. 2: 1, jn the Rev. Ver.). Timothy 
had been led to faith in Christ by the apostle.— Grace, mercy, 
peace: These three terms occur together in the greeting in 
1 Timothy (1: 2), but in no othe¥ Pauline Epistle (comp. 
2John). ‘*Grace,’’ the source of blessing in the unmerited 
favor of God ; ‘‘ mercy,’’ the manifestation of this to the ill- 
deserving ; ‘‘ peace,’’ the result, the consciousness of the 
new relation to God.—From God the Father and Christ Jesus 
our Lord: In all the Pauline greetings (with the probable 
exception of that to the Colossians) the two names are joined 
with one preposition, showing that God and Christ are to- 
gether the personal source of the blessing. 

Verse 3.—J thank God: Most of Paul’s letters begin with 
thanksgiving ; the form here used is, however, peculiar.— 
Whom I serve: Religious service is meant.—/rom my fore- 
fathers: ** From ’’ suggests that the service is due to what 
he had learned or inherited from his immediate ancestors ; 
not ‘‘ as my forefathers did,’’ or ‘' since the time of my fore- 
fathers.’’ ‘This allusion prepares the way for the reference to 
Timothy’s ancestors in verse 5.—/n a pure conscience; The 
sphere in which the service is rendered.—//ow unceasing 1s 
my remembrance of thee: Literally, ‘2s unceasing I have the 
remembrance concerning thee.’’ This is not the occasion of 
the thanksgiving, as ‘‘ that’? (Auth. Ver.) implies. It points 
either to the manner (‘‘ how,’’ Rev. Ver.), or to the ‘‘ men- 


=-~—tal circumstances ’’ under which the thanksgiving is expressed. 


—ln my supplications: The term is usually rendered ‘ sup- 
plications.’’— Nigh? and day; The Revisers by their punctua- 
tion make this phrase qualify what follows. Some, however, 
take it as qualifying ‘‘ have the remembrance ’’ (sce above). 

Verse 4.—Longing to see thee: Compare Romans 1: II, 
where the same verb occurs. —Xemembering thy tears : Proba- 
bly at the last parting of the two.— 7hat / may be filled with 
joy: In consequence of seeing Timothy again. 

Verse 5.—Having been reminded; The reading of the best 
authorities shows that this refers to some special occasion, 
when the reminder was received. ‘‘ When I call to remem- 
brance’’ is therefore incorrect. This verse presents the 
cause of the thanksgiving (v. 3), though the grammatical con- 
struction is peculiar.—O/ the unfeigned faith that is in thee : 
** Unfeigned,’’ without hypocrisy, true, real, in contrast with 
pretended or assumed.— Which dwelt first in thy grandmother 
Lois: * First’’ indicates that Lois was the first one in the 
family of Timothy who had this faith.—And thy mother 
EBunice: Probably the daughter of Lois, and a believing 
Jewess (Acts 16:1). Her husband was a ‘‘ Greek,’’—that 
is, Gentile,—probably not even a proselyte. Probably Lois 
also lived at a time when her faith could be distinctively Chris- 
tian, though she may have been a pious Jewess, waiting for 
the Messiah. The names are Greek, hence the family was 
Hellenistic.—And, / am persuaded, in thee also: 
persuaded that #/ dwe//s in thee a/so.”’ 

Verse 6.— For the which cause: As in verse 12, It is im- 
plied that Timothy needed encouragement in the absence of 
his teacher, who was now in prison.—/ put thee in remem- 
érance: In modern English, “‘ I remind thee.’’— 7hat thou 
stir up: Literally, ‘‘ kindle up,’’ not ‘‘kindle again.’’— 7he 
gift of God: ** Charism,"’ a gift of grace, here the special 
gift for service in the ministry, as the next clause shows.— 
Through the laying on of my hands; ‘* Through’’ as the 
external instrumentality. Here Paul’s part in the ordination 
of Timothy is emphasized ; in 1 Timothy 4 : 14, which cer- 
tainly refers to the same occasion, the apostle apparently in- 
cludes himself with ‘‘ the presbytery’’ in the laying on of 
hands. 

Verse 7.—/for: This introduces a general motive for the 
preceding exhortation.— God gave us : Paul almost invariably 
refers to the gift of the Holy Spirit by a tense implying, as 
here, a single act. ‘‘ Us’’ points to Christians in general.— 
Not a spirit: The Holy Spirit is probably meant, as dwelling 
in believers.—O/ fearfulness: Or, ‘* cowardice ’’ (comp. 
Rom. 8 : 15, to which this verse furnishes a partial paralle].— 
But of power and love and discipline: The three terms are 
closely joined. These are the positive results produced by 
the indwelling Holy Spirit, and hence characterizing that 
Spirit. ‘* Power ’’ is in contrast with ‘* fearfulness ; ’’ ** love’’ 
here refers to active love, probably in presenting the truth to 
those whom it might offend. The last term is derived from 
the word meaning ‘‘to make sober-minded’’ (Titus 2: 4; 
**train,’* Rev. Ver.). Some think that the reference here is 
to training of one’s self, but most refer it to ‘‘ discipline ’’ of 
others, The entire verse implies an admonition to Timothy in 
his office (chap. 3: 14-17). These verses refer to the instruc- 
tion Timothy had received, presumably from his mother and 
grandmother (1 : 5). 

» Verse 14.—Aut: In contrast with the false teachers and 
teaching depicted in verses 1 to 13.—Abide thou: ‘* Thou”’ 
is emphatic.—/n the things which thou hast learned and hast 
been assured of : What Timothy had learned had also been 
proved trustworthy to him, his belief of them being implied. 
—Knowing of whom thou hast learned them: According to 
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the best authorities, ‘‘ whom” is plural (see Rev. Ver., 
marg.), the reference being, not to Paul himself, but to Lois 
and Eunice (1 : 5), as the next verse shows. 

Verse 15.—And that: This is dependent on ‘‘ knowing.’’ 
—From a babe : The early age when Timothy began to learn 
the Scriptures is thus emphasized. His infancy dates before 
any part of the New Testament was written.— Zhe sacred 
writings: A different term from the technical word ‘ scrip- 
ture’’ in verse 16, but with the same sense, since the Old 
Testament Scriptures must have been the sole source of in- 
struction to Timethy.— Which are able: Indicating by the 
present tense a permanent quality of these sacred writings.— 
Through faith which is in Christ Jesus: This qualifies 
** make thee wise.’’ 

Verse 16.—L£very scripture: Here the technical phrase is 
used. The article does not occur, hence, according to Greek 
usage, ‘‘every’”’ is preferable to ‘‘all.’’ Each part of the 
Old Testament Scriptures is thus referred to.—J/nspired of 
God: One’ word in Greek meaning ‘‘ God-breathed,’’ -and 
correctly rendered ‘‘ inspired of God,’’ indicating an inherent 
quality of the Scriptures (comp. 2 Pet. 1: 21). No verb be- 
ing expressed in the original, there ar€é two views of the 
grammatical connection of this term, as indicated in the text 
and margin of the Revised Version. It may be an attribute 
of the subject, ‘‘ deing inspired of God,’’ or it may be a predi- 
cate,—is inspired of God. The former view has been held 
from the days of Origen, and appears in early versions, the 
earlier English ones also. The latter appears in the Genevan 
and Authorized Versions, both supplying ‘‘is’’ twice. The 
former view assumes the inspiration of every scripture as the 
basis for what follows ; since it is inspired, it is also profitable. 
There is no suggestion of a distinction between inspired and 
uninspired scripture, still lgss of a limitation of inspiration (so 
far as inspired). Neither of these ideas accords with Paul’s 
argument, The other view makes the clause a direct affirma- 


tion of inspiration, and is somewhat favored by the following 


conjunction (which may mean ‘‘and’’ or ‘‘also’’). Yet the 
parallelism with verse 15, the incongruity of thus joining an 
inherent quality and a practical adaptation, and the fact that 
verse 15 has already designated the Scriptures as sacred, com- 
bine to favor the view indicated in the text of the Revised 
Version. Unfortunately, its bearing on the doctrine of in- 
spiration has been misapprehended, as though this rendering 
were a dangerous innovation. It has been really the preva- 
lent view since the days of the earliest Fathers who refer to 
the topic.—Is also profitable; Or, ‘* and is profitable.’”’ See 
above on the conjunction. ‘‘ Profitable’’ answers to ‘‘ able 
to make thee wise ’’ (v. 15).—For teaching : Not for teaching 
others, but the reader himself. While doctrinal knowledge is 
the prominent thought, ‘‘ teaching ”’ is a preferable rendering. 
—For reproof: Inregard to sin.—For correction ; In the case 
of the weak and erring.— For instruction : Or, ‘‘ discipline,’’ 
positive development of the good in us.— Which is in right- 
cousness : Not ‘ instruction in righteousness,’’ but instruction 
‘* which has its proper sphere in righteousness ’’ (Ellicott) ; 
so that it brings our life into greater conformity to the will of 
God. 

Verse 17.— 7hat: The purpose of all this profitableness.— 
The man of God: The believer as related to God ; not an 
official designation, though the verse has its application to 
official service.—A/ay be complete: The Greek word occurs 
only here in the New Testament, and is in emphatic position. 
It refers to fitness for a purpose, not to moral perfection, as 
the Authorized Version might suggest ; and is explained in 
the next clayse.—Furnished completely: The participle is 
allied in sense to ‘‘ complete,’? hence the Revisers render 
** completely furnished.’’ The tensé also points to an entire 
and permanent fitness.— Unto every good werk: ‘* Work”? is 
in the singular, and ‘‘ every ’’ points to every kind of ‘‘ good 
work,’’ not to official service also. 


Western Theological Seminary. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE custom of the apostles—in imitation, doubtless, of the 
example of the missions sent out by Jesus—was to jour- 
ney with a companion ; but, besides a brother apostle, or, 
rather, fellow-missionary, Paul liked to have with him some 
young brother, whose assistance was naturally of great value 
in many ways, while his attendance on the great apostle was 
a training of the highest kind for prominent usefulness at a 
later time. On his first journey he had taken John-Mark with 
him, but did not long enjoy his services, Mark leaving him 
before his starting for the interior of Asia Minor. 

On the second missionary tour, in which Silas, a prominent 
member of the church at Jerusalem, accompanied him, the 
yearning of a loving heart for the companionship of some 
young person was gratified by his meeting with Timothy, the 
son of a heathen father and a Jewess, who became specially 
dear to him as their intimate relations drew out more and 
more his varied worth. When we first hear of this new 


acolyte, he is only mentioned as a disciple; but five years 
later Pau! calls him his ‘‘ brother’ and *‘ work-fellow, ”” and 
at last, a féw months before his great chief laid down his life 
for his Master at Rome, he has become the apostle’s ‘* be- 
loved child”? (Acts 16:1; 1 Tim. 1:2; 2 Tim. 1: 2). 
Timothy had, apparently, been born at Lystra, and was 
living there when Paul and Silas, coming this time from east 
to west instead of in the opposite direction, as on Paul’s for- 
mer journey, reached that town, which was then one of some 


‘importance, lying ona Roman military road, and the seat of 


the farthest east of the Roman military colonies, founded to 
secure peace in the wild regions of Lycaonia. The old Lystra 
has long perished, only a bare mound showing its site ; but a- 
small modern village still exists about a mile off,—a fountain 
which gushes out on the old town hill, and is still held sacred, 

almost alone keeping alive the memory of the Lystra of Paul. 

The apostle had been stoned there on his former visit, but 

this did not hinder his return, though, happily, things appear 
to have quieted down in the interval, so that no disturbance 

seems to have occurred this time. 

Timothy must from the’ first have*attracted Paul, since he 
was, as it were, a Christian of the third generation, —his 
grandmother and his mother, always pious Jews, having ac- 
cepted the gospel, and leading Timothy to do so as well. 
Carefully trained in the old Scriptures in such a household, 
Timothy, ever since-he had become a Christian, had shown his 
sincerity by usefulness in the faith even as far off as Iconium, 
six hours distant, and had won the high esteem of the brethren 
there, as well as in Lystra and elsewhere (2 Tim. 1:5; 3: 
15; Acts 16:2). Yet he must have been only a lad at this 
time ; for, twelve years later, Paul tells him to ‘‘ let no man 
despise his youth’’ (1 Tim. 4: 12).° He seems from such 
counsel, and from Paul bespeaking for him such a welcome at 
Corinth as should make him ‘*‘ without fear,’’ to have been of 
a diffident, retiring, sensitive nature, Yet, shrinking and self- 
distrustful though he was, Pau! held him in the highest esteem 
as his most efficient helper, and entrusted him with the most 
delicate commissions. 

It is; indeed, touching to see how the apostle came to love 
him. He is his ‘‘true son in the faith,’’ his “* beloved and 
faithful child in the Lord,’’ and his ‘‘ brother and God’s min- ° 
ister in the gospel of Christ ’’ (1 Tim. 1: 2; 2Tim. 1:2; 2:1; 
1 Cor. 4:17; 1 Thess. 3: 2). As the son of a Gentile father, 
he had not been made a Jew by their special rite when Paul 
first met him, but, to avoid possible offense, he now submitted 
to it, and thenceforth attended the apostle in his journeyings, 
except when sent on some confidential mission by him. 
Hence we find the two going through Asia Minor to Europe 
together. At Philippi he escaped the imprisonment meted 
out to Paul and Silas, and appears to have remained for a 
time behind when they left; but he joined them again at 
Berea, and stayed there with Silas after Paul went on to 
Athens. Thither, however, he followed him soon after, to be 
sent presently on a special mission to Thessalonica to confirm 
the faith of the brethren there, who were sorely persecuted by 
the local Jews (Acts 16 : 4-12; 17: 14, 15; 1 Thess. 1: 1ff.; 
2 Thess. 1: 1 ff.). 

Some time after this we find him at Corinth, and he con- 
tinued there till the epistles to Thessalonica were written 
(Acts 18:5; 1 Thess. 1:1; 2 Thess. 1:1). During Paul’s 
third great journey, he had Timothy with him at Ephesus, and 
confided to him a mission thence to Macedonia and Corinth 
(Acts 19 : 22; 1 Cor. 4: 17); but he appears once more with 
the apostle in Macedonia not long after (2 Cor.1: 1). Going 
back thence with him to Corinth (Rom. 16: 21), he set out 
as his companion on Paul’s last fatal visit to Jerusalem, and 
probably shared his imprisonment at Cesarea (Acts 26: 4; 
Col. 1:1; Philem. 1; Phil. 1:1). In so busy a life it is 
difficult, from the few notices left us, to trace all his move- 
ments; but we find him left behind at Ephesus when 
Paul set off again for Macedonia (1 Tim. 1 : 3), and he is 
summoned thence by Paul to ‘‘ come quickly’’ to him to 
soothe his second imprisonment (2 Tim. 4: 9, 21). 

His sensitive affectionate nature colors Paul’s counsels to 
him in the letter in which he thus begs him to hasten to him. 
The apostle ‘‘ remembers his ,tears,”’ and ‘‘ unfeigned faith,’? 
and urges him to show a spirit of power, love, and discipline, 
not one of fearfulness. He is, moreover, to ‘‘ exercise himself 
unto godliness,’’ to be an example to the church in word, 
manner of life, love, faith, and purity, and to give himself to 
reading the lessons in the public services, to exhortation, and 
to teaching. He must abide in the things he has learned and 
has been assured of, and preach the word ; be always ready 
to take every opportunity for usefulness, and reprove, rebuke, 
and exhort with all long-suffering and doctrine, so as to fill, as 
far as possible, Paul’s place, since the worn-out hero was soon, 
as he knew, to be taken away from the evil that is in the 
world. 

Of the future life of Timothy we know nothing, for the 
legends respecting him are worthless. He may have gqne 
back to Ephesus, but the embellished story of his dignity 
there is without historical basis. We only know that, when 
he had fulfilled his work, he rejoined his master in the world 
of light. 


Bournemouth, England. 
















A Veteran’s Counsels to a Young 
Soldier 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


TAUL’S heart had been drawn to Timothy long before this 
letter was written, as far back as the beginning of his 
second missionary journey, and Timothy had cherished the 
. ,enthusiastic devotion of a young man for his great leader. 
He seems to have been the best beloved of the circle which 
the magnetism of Paul’s character bound to him. : 

The tone of the two epistles suggests that Timothy needed 
to be braced up, and have a tonic administered. Probably he 
inclined to be too much affected by difficulties and opposition, 
and required the “soul-animating strains’? which Paul 
sounded in his ears. Possibly the apostle’s imprisonment and 
evidently impending death had discouraged and saddened the 
younger and weaker man. At all events, it is beautiful 
and pathetic that the words of cheer and brave trust should 
come from the martyr, and not from the sorrowing friend. 
Timothy should have been the encourager of Paul, but Paul 
was the encourager of Timothy. 

The verses of this lesson embody mainly two counsels. 
Verse 6 exhorts Timothy to ‘‘stir up the gift’’ that was in 
him ; chapter 3 : 14 bids him “ abide in the things which ’’ he 
has learned: These two—diligent effort to increase his spir- 
itual force and persistent holding by the teaching already re- 
ceived—are based on his, Paul’s, knowledge of his faith and on 
his own knowledge of the saving power of that truth. But 
Paul Joved him too ardently te give him cold counsels. The 

' advices are wrapped in the softest covering of gracious affec- 
tion, and recognition of Timothy’s inherited faith and personal 
devotion to Paul. 

1. Before dealing with the advices, look at the lovely prelude 
in verses 1-5. Paul does not lay aside his apostolic authority, 
but he uses it to make his greeting more sweet and strong. 
What had he been made an apostle by? The will of God. 
What had he been made an apostle for? To make known 
the promise of the life which is in Christ. Thus clothed with 
authority, and bearing the great gift of life, he takes Timothy 
to his heart as his beloved child. The captain stoops to em- 
brace the private. Christ’s apostle pours his love and bene- 
diction over the young servant, and, when such lips wish 
** grace, mercy, and peace,’’ the wish is a prophecy as much 
as a prayer. 

The flow of Paul’s love outstrips that of his words, and 
there is some verbal obscurity.in verses 3-5, but the meaning 
is plain. Paul’s thankfulness was for Timothy’s ‘‘ unfeigned 
faith,’’ but, when he is about to say that, other tender thoughts 
start up, and insist on being uttered. The language of love in 
absence is the same all the world over. It comes across all 
the intervening centuries like the speech of to-day: ‘*I never 
forget you.’’ _But love should be sublimed by religion, and 
find its best expression in ‘‘supplications.’? Think of the 
prisoner in Rome, expecting a near death by violence, and yet 
telling his young friend that he was always thinking about 
him, Timothy, and wearying for him with a great yearning. 

How beautiful is that touch, too, that the remembrance of 
Timothy’s tears, when he had had to part from Paul, fed the 
apostle’s desire to see him again! And how graceful, and 
evidently more than graceful, is the contrast between the 
tears of Timothy at parting and the hoped-for joy of Paul at 
meeting ! No wonder that such a leader kindled passionate 
enthusiasm. 

One can fancy the throb of pleasure with which Timothy 
would read the recognition of his *‘ unfeigned faith.’’ It is 
always a memorable moment to a young beginner when a 
veteran lays his hand on his shoulder and acknowledges his 
devotion. Nor less fitted to warm Timothy’s heart was the 
praise of his grandmother and mother. It would not only do 
that, but would make him feel that his descent added force to 
the exhortation which followed. Whoever might become 
careless, one who had‘ such blood in his veins was called on 
to be true to his ancestral faith. One can well understand 
how such a beginning prepared Timothy for the succeeding 
counsels. But this was not art or rhetorical device on Paul’s 
part, but deep affection. The soil thus watered by love was 
ready for the seed. 

2. The counsel thus delicately introduced is delicately ex- 
pressed, as putting in remembrance rather than as enjoining 
authoritatively. Paul gives Timothy credit for having already 
recognized the duty. The ‘* gift of God ’’ is the whole bestow- 
ments which fitted him for his work, and which were given 
from the Holy Spirit, through the imposition of the hands of 
Paul and of the elders (1 Tim. 4 : 14). 

But, whilst there was a special force in the command to 
Timothy, the principle involved applies to all Christians, and 
in a wider aspect to all men; for every Christian has received 
the gift of that self-same Spirit, and every man is endowed 
with some gifts from God. All God’s gifts are held on simi- 
lar conditions. ey may be neglected, and, if so, will cease 
as surely as an alnped fire-dies down into gray ashes. The 
highest and the lowest are alike im this. An unused muscle 
atrophies, an uncultivated capacity diminishes. The grace of 

God itself wanes if we are unfaithful stewards. The gift of 
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the Spirit is not a substitute for our own activity, and the ex- 
tent to which we possess it is determined by our rousing our- 
selves to tend the sacred flame. 

‘Timothy had probably been depressed by Paul’s imprison- 
ment and the prospect of hisdeath. He had been accustomed 
to lean upon the apostle, and now the strong prop was to be 
withdrawn, and he was to stand alone, and, worst of all, to 
take up some of the tasks dropped by Paul. Therefore the 
apostle tries to brace. up his drooping spirit with this clear 
clarion note, The message comes to us all, that discouraging 


’ circumstafices and heavy responsibilities are reasons for gath- 


ering ourselves up to our work, and for ‘*‘ stirring up ’’ smoul- 
dering fires kindled by God in our hearts, and too often left 
untended by us. 

Paul points to the proper effects of the gift of God, as the 
ground of his counsel. That Spirit does not infuse cow- 
ardice, which blenches at danger or shrinks from duty, as 
probably Timothy was tempted to do ; but it breathes ‘‘ power ”” 
into the weak, enabling them to do and bear all things, and 
**love’’ which makes eager for service to God and man, at 
whatever cost, and ‘‘self-control,’”? which* curbs the tenden- 
cies to seek easy tasks and to listen to the voices within or 
without whispering ignoble avoidance of the narrow way. 
Surely this exhortation in its most general form should come 
to all young hearts, and summon them to open their doors for 
the entrance of that divine Helper who will make them strong, 
loving, and masters of themselves. 

3. The second exhortation in chapter 3 : 14-17, like the 
first, presupposes Timothy’s previous Christian character, and 
draws some of its persuasive force from his home and the dear 
ones there,—an argument which, no doubt, Paul knew would 
tell on such a clinging, affectionate nature. We note the 
double. reason for stedfastness,—the teachers, and the early 
beginning of the knowledge of the truth. It is thought a sign 
of independence and advancement by many young people 
nowadays to fling away their mother’s faith, just because it 
was hers, and taught them by her when they were infants. 
The fact that it was is no bar against investigation, nor against 
the adoption of other conclusions, if needful; but, in the 
present temper of men, it is well to remember that it creates 
no presumption against a creed that some white-haired Lois 
or some tender mother Eunice has striven to engrave it on 
the young heart. 

But the great reason adduced for stedfast grip of the truth is 
that the ‘‘ sacred writings’’ (by which are to be understood 
the Old Testament) have power, as Timothy had experienced, 
to give a wisdom which led to salvation, and to ‘‘furnish’’ a 
Christian, especially the Christian teacher, for ‘‘ every good 
work.’’ It does not fall to my province here to discuss the 
renderings of verse 16, but in either of the two usually adopted 
the divine origin of Scripture and its value for the manifold 
processes for perfecting character are broadly asserted. That 
origin and these uses are unaffected by variety of view as to 
It will 
always be true that the Bible is the chief instrument employed 
by the Spirit of power and of love and of self-control to mold 
our characters into beauty of holiness. He who has that 
Spirit in his heart and the Scriptures in his hands has all he 
needs, 

The one exhortation for such is to ‘‘ abide in’’ what he has 
received. That counsel as given to Timothy was probably 
directed chiefly against temptations very unlike those which 
attack us. But the spirit of it applies to us. It enjoins no 
irrational conservatism, scowling at all new thoughts, but it 
bids us aim at keeping up our personal hold of the central 
truths of Christ’s incarnation, sacrifice, and gift of the divine 
Spirit, which hold is slackened by worldliness and carelessness 
twenty times for once that it is so from intellectual dissatisfaction 
with the principles of Christianity. 

Timothy was relegated, not only to his early memories, but 
He had not only learned these things 
from revered lips, but had been ‘‘ assured of’’ them by the 
response they had found and the effects they had produced in 
himself. That is the deepest ground of our holding fast by 
the gospel, and it is one we may all have. ‘* He that be- 
lieveth hath the witness in himself,’’ and may wait with equa- 
nimity while the dust of controversy clears off, for he ‘* knows 
in whom he has believed,’’ and what that Saviour has done 
for and in him. 

Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


Love for Spiritual Children 


ID ever heart of father'yearn more tenderly for a child 
than did the heart of Paul for Timothy? The unspeak- 
able tenderness of the first seven verses of this lesson should 
cause them to be learned by heart by every pupil in the land. 
It is the way Paul feels toward his every son in the gospel. 
It is a benediction like that of the ascending Lord to have 
such words spoken to us. 
Perhaps Paul loved Timothy more because he was converted 


while Paul was being stoned at Lystra, and because he was so 
tender-hearted as to weep at parting ; but God loves us as much » 
as we make possible. 

Points > 1. The best need loving encouragement. 

2. Part of Timothy’s great loveliness resulted from his 
having known the Scriptures from his childhood. More than 
school training he had home training. > 

3. There was a distinct gift of God to him by his Christian 
pastor Paul (v. 6). This was a gift of power, of love, and of 
a sound mind (v. 7). Though given of God, it constantly 
needed to be stirred up by the one who received it. Outside 
to-night, —January 26,—the cold is away below zero. . On the 
hearth is a gentle fire. I stir it up, add pifion wood, and it 
leaps, dances, blazes, heats, and laughs up the chimney. Like 
cheering results follow stirring up the gift of God. 

4. There was a beautiful hereditary influence in the blood 
of this young man, and in the atmusphere in which he lived. 
These made both his responsibilities and possibilities far greater. - 

The great point of this lesson for the teacher is that he have 
an exquisite tenderness of affection for his dearly beloved 
pupils, remembering them in prayers night and day. Note 
how Paul prayed for his Ephesian church (3: 14-21). Men 
who so pray can plant influences over a continent. 

University Park, Colo. 
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Illustrative Applications 


By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


AUL, an apostle of Christ Jesus by the will of Goo 1). 


‘* An apostle ’’ means literally «se Sent.’’ Paul here 
declares he is such by the wit! of God. While we cannot be 
apostles in ehe functional meaning of the word, we ought to 
feel ourselves such in the etymological significance of it; that 
is, we ought to feel that God has sent us, and that his will has 
appointed us a daily duty, 


‘No man is born into the world whose work 
Is not born with him ; there is always work, 
And tool to work withal, for those who will, 
And blessed are the horny hands of toil."’ 


Peculiarly blessed are such hands when one feels that God has 
sent him to his task, and set the task against his hands, Jn 
his last letter to his sister from Kartoun, where he was mén- 
aced by all sorts of danger and confronted by all sorts of 
obstacles, General Gordon wrote to his sister, ‘‘I am quite 
happy, thank God, and, like Lawrence, I have tried to do 
my duty.’’ In etymological meaning he felt himself apostle, 
—one sent by the will of God. Nothing can make one se 
brave, calm, resourceful, as such consciousness. It so gleri- 
fies the daily duty, smoothes the kinks out of it, enables for it. 

To Timothy (v. 2). There is much to be learned from 
Timothy,—lessons like these. 1. How valuable is a Christian 
ancestry! (v. 5.) Grandmother and mother were Christians 
before him. Timothy was like a plant in a pleasant and shel- 
tered garden. It is a great and thankful thing to be so 
placed. It is a terrible thing, amid such influences, to refuse 
to be Christian,—to be false to such ancestry. O young 
man budded forth from a Christian stock, do not be false to 
the godly ancestry behind you! 2. The power of a Christian 
motherhood. Eunice made investment of her life in Timothy, 
and what affluent result to herself and to the world! No 
mother ought ever to think her sphere restricted when she has 
a chance to nurture and to mold some Timothy. And the 
power for it is Eunice’s ‘‘ unfeigned faith.’” 3. The value of 
a child-conversion, Timothy could not have been more than 
fifteen, if indeed so old, when, through the apostle, he became 
a Christian. Put high estithate on the conversion of children, 
Perhaps they said, ‘‘ Oh, it’s-only little Timothy !’’ comparing 
him with the strong men whom, there in Lystra, Paul had 
brought to Christ. But he was really the apostle’s most 
precious convert. ‘‘Our church is in a very poor way,’?— 
thus, in effect, one complained,—‘‘ only one little boy has 
joined it.’’ But that boy became the compelling missionary 
to Africa,—Dr. Moffat. 4. How God’s grace can triumph 
over natural disposition! If you will put all the hints given 
us about Timothy together, you will get the impression that 
he was not naturally very brave and pioneering, rather sensi- 
Yet how he 
God can and will 
gird for the duty from which one naturally would hold back, 
5. How beautiful is friendship! Nothing is more exquisite 
than the mutual relation ef Timothy and Paul,—‘‘ Timothy, 
my beloved child.’’ How much this friendship was to the 
apostle ! What a gracious thing it was to Timothy! Be you 
A 


It is an edu- 


tive, shrinking, not liking to take responsibility. 
did pioneer and persevere and achieve ! 


such a loving, considerate, persistent friend to somebody. 
great and noble friendship is a great boon. 
cation. 

How unceasing is my remembrance of thee in my supplicas 
One of the marked things about the apostle is 
the high estimate he puts on intercessory prayer for others, 
and also the beautiful avarice with which he sought it from 
others for himself. You cannot do one better service than 
steadily to pray for him. 

But abide thou in tne things which theu hast learned and 


tions (Vv. 3). 
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hast been assured of (v. 14). Do not easily yield the convic- 
* tions to which your Christian home-training has brought you. 

Rather let these convictions be anchors for you, keeping you 

from sad drifting, and perhaps from wreck. One of- the most 

powerful and valuable passages in our English literature is 

where Jane Eyre, solicited by the most powerful temptations, 

and in the thick fog of specious pleas and questioning and 

quivering, determines yet to abide in the Christian things 

taught her in her childhood. That abiding was her safety. 

Such abiding will be anybody’s safety. Hold you, amid 

whatever storm, to the truths your Christian father and 

mother taught you. There may be wreck otherwhere. There 

is safety here. 

Philadelphia. 
SAX 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


AUL was in prison, in Rome. Timothy was preaching in 
Ephesus. Paul loved Timothy with peculiar tenderness, 
for he was his spiritual son. So he wrote him two letters full 
of fatherly advice. These were needed, for Timothy was 
young (1 Tim, 4: 12), was a dyspeptic, and often peorly 
(i Tim. § : 23,) and was timid, as is apparent from the many 
exhortations to courage which Paul gives to him. I suppose 
that when Timothy heard that his spiritual father was in prison, 
he felt downhearted, and Paul wrote to him to cheer him up. 
Let the teacher read the two letters with these things in mind, 
will see how admirably they are adapted to the purpose 
that the aged apostle had in view. 

Now there were three things of which Timothy might well 
be afraid. These were: 1. The power of the hostile Roman 
government. 2. The narrowness of the Jews, 3. The 
philosophies of the Greek world, which despised the truths of 
the Christian religion. With these in view, Paul wrote verse 7 
of this lesson. To oppose these three hostile powers, he 
said that God had given to believers the threefold spirit of 
power divine, to match power human; of love, to match Jew- 
ish narrowness ; and of a sound mind, to match Grecian phi- 
losophy. With this spirit, which God gave to all believers, Paul 
wanted young Timothy to fee] that all would come out right, 
and the truth would triumph in the end, even though for a 
while things seemed to be going wrong. 

The issue of the conflict we, who live in these latter years, 
can easily see. Roman idolatry went down before the truths 
of Christianity, and the religion of Jesus took its place. Jew- 
ish narrowness was not strong enough to bind the. larger spirit 
of Christ, and even Grecian philosophy was no match for the 
‘Spirit of the new revelation. All of them had to give way to 
“the new power, of which Paul speaks in this lesson. 

Now there are young believers, in this day, who are fright- 
ened because some men proclaim that religion is about to be 
overthrown by some new power, To all of these we may say, 
as Paul said to his young and timid friend, ‘* Do not fear. 
God has not given to us the spirit of fear, but just its con- 
trary.’’ If Christianity has stood the assaults of its foes for 
nineteen hundred years, you may be quite sure that it is 
not going to fall in your lifetime. If it stands to-day more 
impregnable than in Paul's time, you may rest assured that 
no amount of talk and boasting is going to overthrow it 
in our times. There have always been skeptics, who have 
promised to do great things, but their words have been larger 
than their deeds. Christianity is divine in its origin, and how 
can any human power match itself against divine power with 
any chance of success? Rest quiet, therefore, and do your 
duty, and never fear that the end of the religion of Jesus Christ 
isathand. No! The religion of the Master is to grow till 
it covers the whole earth, and in that growth, it is your privi- 
lege and mine to take a part. 


New York City. 
ies) 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


[Editor's Note.—Full information about this course of studies 
may be found in The Sunday School Times for January 9g, 1897. 
The Editor will send free to any one, upon request, a leafiet ex- 
yitiaiog the course, and embodying suggestions for the conduct 
of a Bible class. But this leaflet is only suggestive, and each 
week's issue of The Sunday School Times will be needed by every 
member of a class that is following the course. Free specimen 
copies of any one issue of The Sunday School Times will be sent, if 
desired. A carefully prepared list*of books, helpful tor further 
Study, with brief comment upon their scope and relative value, 
will also be sent free, upon request, to those who follow the 
course. The books themselves may be purchased from The 
Sunday School Times. uestions which teachers may wish to 
ask, in connection with their study or teaching, are invited by 
the Editor. When of sufficient general interest, they will be an- 
swered in the paper; if an answer by mail is desired, a two-cent 
stamp should enclosed.] 


[The references in brackets are to other lesson helps in this 
issue of The Sunday Schoo! Times.] 


I. Tue Gexerat Preparation. 

[For each member of the Bible class.] 
* The passages selected by the Committee from 2 Timothy 
hea +17, 3: 14-17, and from Acts 16 : 1-5, for Children’s Day, 
can only be given a connection with the course of lessoris for 
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this quarter by our thinking of Timothy as the young assistant 
whom Paul in the early part of his second missionary journey 
(Acts 16 ; 1-3) selected from a Christian household at Lystra. 
The Senior Bible Class may well take a broader view, and put 
together whatever we know about the three young companions 
of Paul, who in later times became such valued helpers,— 
Timothy, Mark, and Titus. 

The best preparation for such a lesson will be to hastily 
read over the Book of Acts from chapter 13, noting what is 


said about each of these three men. 
. 


II. QuEsTIONS FoR STUDY AND DISCUSSION. 
(For the leader to allot in advance to members of the class.] 

Ramsay, ‘‘ St. Paul the Traveller and the Roman Citizen,’’ 
on page 397 in the index refers to many passages which dis- 
cuss Mark, Timothy, and Titus. Any commentary may be 
consulted on passages which contain these names. A Bible 
concordance will direct attention to the proper references. 

1. Mark the Faint-hearted. (1.) What do"we know about 
his home and family? (Acts 12: 12, 25.) With what events 
is he connected by tradition? (Mark 14:51; Acts I : 13.) 
(2:) How did he come to be chosen as the companion of Paul 
and Barnabas? How soon, and for what probable reason, 
did he abandon them? (3.) When and why did Paul refuse 
to accept him again as a traveling companion ? [Outline 
Studies: III, 1.] _ 

2. Mark the Fellow -Worker, (4.) What was Paul’s atti- 
tude toward Mark ten years later, at Rome ? (Col. 4 : 10, 11; 
2 Tim. 4: 11, etc.) . With what other apostle was Mark in 
intimate connection ? (1 Pet. 5 : 13.) 

3- Mark the Gospel Writer. (5.) What advantages had 
Mark over others in relation to the preparation of a life of 
Jesus ? 

4. Timothy the Well Beloved. (6.) His personal traits 
(2 Tim. 1:5; Acts 16:2). Does 2 Timothy 1 : 6-8 indicate 
& measure of timidity? Would that sort of a man be likely to 
become the constant companion of such an indefatigable hero 
as Paul? [Riddle: v. 5. Geikie: ] 7. McLaren: § 2; 2, 
{ 3. Schauffler: {{ 1, 2.] (7.) His home and family. His 
natural fitness to be an assistant of Paul in his peculiar labors. 
His active participation (2 Cor. 1: 19) [Riddle: vs, 14, 15. 
Geikie : [{ 1, 2, 4-6. McLaren: 3, J 1. Hoyt: v. 2]. 

5. Titus the Partner, (8.) His nationality (Gal. 2 : 3). 
His prominence in the later career of Paul (Titus 1 : 5; 
2 Tim. 4: 10). (9.) Since Titus is mentioned nine times in 
2 Corinthians with affection, and was evidently a congenial 
and trusted assistant, why is he not mentioned in the Book of 
Acts? Was it his unimportance, or his possible relationship 
to Luke? 

6. Conclusion. 
Paul? 

III. THe LEADING THOUGHTS. 

How thoroughly the case of Mark illustrates the danger of 
over-hasty conclusions ! 

Have we ever tried to trace the value of congenial com- 
panionship to such a one as the Apostle Paul ? 

What an influence this intimate service with such a hero as 
Paul must have had upon the three ! 


(10.) What did these young men do for 


New Haven, Conn, 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


HO was the author of the letter from which our lesson 
was taken last week ? What was the subject of that 
lesson? Has any thought about an evil or a good tongue 
been helpful to you in the days just past? Have you realized 
how mild and gentle words can calm excitement or anger in 
another or yourself? Who spoke to the angry waves in a 
tempest, saying, ‘* Peace, be still’?? What followed ? 
Those who are Christ-like in spirit, asking his help, can bring 
peace and calmness in times of excitement that are like a raging 
storm of feeling. 

A Letter from Paul.—One of the epistles of the New Testa- 
ment which we have lately studied was written by James, and 
had much to say of faith and good works. This letter was 
written by Paul, whose life was one long course of faith and 
good works after he was called to be an apostle. It is ad- 
dressed to Timothy, and written from prison, near the close 
of Paul’s life. If you read the whole Epistle, you will see 
how he looked backward with memories of a strange life, and 
forward to the reward he confidently expected. 

Letter to Timothy.—Paul, in his writings, expressed more 
love for Timothy than for any other person, though he had 
strong affection for many others, and for the people of the 
churches where he had labored. With what man and his 
wife did Paul work at tent-making in Corinth? He called 
them ‘‘helpers in Christ,’’ and counted them as devoted 
friends. Luke the beloved physician, and Mark, were dear to 
him ; but Timothy he called ‘* my beloved child.’’ Timothy 
lived at Lystra, where Paul preached for a time when Timothy 
was about fifteen or sixteen years old. Timothy heard Paul 
preach, and resolved to give his heart and life to God. Was 


older? The boy had always been a thoughtful religious child. 
His mother Eunice and grandmother Lois were devoted to 
the Jewish Scriptures, and both of them lived lives of sincere 
faith in the promises of God, and accepted the gospel and the 
coming of Christ as the fulfilment of those promises. The 
same Bible stories that you heard and loved, when you were a 
little child, young Timothy loved to hear, and he loved to re-" 
peat with his mother and grandmother the words of psalms 
and prophets ; for, in a Jewish home, children were taught to 
recite many parts of the Old Testament Scriptures. Timothy 
believed the preaching of Paul, and accepted all the truth in 
Christ. From that time Paul loved him, and desired for him 
every good thing. Years after, when Timothy had traveled 
and preached with Paul, and had been a pastor as well as 
preacher, Paul wrote this letter, and wished for him to have 
‘* grace, mercy, peace, from God the Father and Christ Jesus 
our Lord.”’ : 

Counsel to Timothy.—Paul wrote to Timothy that he longed 
to see him, and that he thanked God for all his loving remem- 
brance. For Timothy was so true, so good, so helpful to 
him, and so faithful in service for the Lord whom Paul served, 
that he said he prayed for him night and day. He remem- 
bered Timothy’s tears for him when he was in trouble, driven 
from place to place, oftentimes abused by enemies, forsaken 
by pretended friends. No doubt, when Timothy was young, 
he saw the rough, furious crowd when Paul was stoned, and 
his pity for Paul had been the same until the time when he 
received this letter that was to be the very last from his pen. 
Paul gave his last advice to Timothy, ‘‘ Abide then in the 
things which thou hast learned.’’ He wanted him to go on 
living. as he had been taught. He told him to remember his 
mother and grandmother, their holy lives and words, and to 
be thankful that from a child he had known the Scriptures, 
What did he say these were able to do? Paul told him how 
true and precious are the Scriptures, the very word of God, 
full of instruction and wisdom, which will guide and give 
strength for all good works. Do you so take the Scriptures 
as your loved and trusted guide ? 

Paul’s Last Words.—When Paul wrote this letter he did 
not know how much longer he might be in prison, or on what 
day Roman soldiers might march into his cell, and Tead him 
out to be beheaded. He looked back over his years of labor, 
of dangers and persecutions, of all he had endured; but ‘* out 
of them all the Lord delivered’’ him. He said, ‘‘I know 
him whom I have believed, and I am persuaded that he is 
able to guard that which I have committed unto him against 
that day.’’ Paul longed to see Timothy once’‘more. In the 
lonely chilly nights he needed the winter cloak he had left at 
Troas, he wanted some of his books and his parchments, and 
wrote asking Timothy to bring them to him. Paul looked 
forward. Read in the fourth chapter of this Epistle, in the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth verses, and see how strong was Paul’s 
faith. What joy did Paul confidently expect? To whom, 
besides, is a crown of righteousness promised? Have you 
been instructed from a child in the Scripture, as Timothy 
was? Is that instruction making you ‘‘ wise unto salvation ’’? 


Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 


By Julia E. Peck 


ROM the selection of the Golden Text to be used with this 
particular lesson, we must presuppose that teachers are 
expected to instruct their classes (as Paul instructed Timothy), 
that, after a thorough training in the Holy Scriptures from early 
childhood, we are to continue in the things which we have 
learned, and to show, also, how it is possible for these things 
to make us all wise unto salvation. 

‘*From a child thou hast known,’’ etc., is an impossible 
starting-point for the beginners who ‘have as yet-learned al- 
most nothing at all of the Holy Scriptures, and who certainly 
cannot begin to make use of a knowledge until they acquire it. 

Neither do we begin by teaching Paul’s advice to Timothy 
until the children know who Timothy is, and this involves the 
teaching of a sort of combination historical and topical les- 
son,: The first part of the combination lesson begins with 
Acts 15 : 40, ‘‘And Paul chose Silas, and departed ;’’ and 
then on our maps we can trace the journey to Lystra where 
Paul found Timothy, and having by this time learned some- 
thing of Timothy as a devoted and faithful worker for our 
Master, and also traveled over familiar ground on our map, 
we can teach Paul’s advice to Timothy, arranging it as a 
topical lesson. 

A Massachusetts teacher is grumbling because we have so 
many missionary journeys to study, saying that these give 
scarcely any variety to the primary children who learn more 
easily from lessons’having marked contrast in character and 
arrangement. On the other hand, a Connecticut teacher says 
that these journeys are exceptionally interesting to her little 
ones, because in a sand-map she moves the tin soldiers (which 
stand for missionaries) frem one city to another, while the 


not that a happy time for such a resolve, before he was any 


children enjoy it and seem interested. It is a question whether 





















the children’s attention is centered in the movement in the 
“sand, as a geography lesson which teaches them of strange 
“countries and a great work, or whether it is held entirely by 
the motion of the fascinating toys, on which they long to get 
their hands and move for themselves. 

This combination historical and topical lesson is going to be 
difficult to prepare, because we introduce Timothy only to 
drop the subject with the review, and again because there is 
so little we can tell the children about him. 

The Massachusetts teacher, and those like her who use 
almost no object material, and the others who are tired of 
using the same objects over and over again in teaching all 
these missionary lessons, will welcome anofffer topical lesson, 
all the more that we had one last Sunday, and found it easy 
to handle. 

How would it do to omit all mention of Paul or Timothy, 
and, dropping the historical matter in general, start with ‘‘ The 
Bible says”’ ? Let us use for our primary Golden Text, ** He 
that hath the Son hath life; and he that hath not the Son of 
God hath not life.’’ Let us also follow the suggestion of a state 
primary leader at a recent convention, and call up one of the 
older children to read this text out of the large Bible which we 
have placed on a stand,—this to show where our lesson comes 
from, for according to the state leader’s report, the children 
do not always know which is the illustrative story, which is talk 
about material, and which is Bible fact. 

Then we can use this, with verse 7 of our lesson text, ‘‘ For 
God hath not given us the spirit of fear; but of power, and of 
love, and of a sound mind.’’ We teach that with the Son (if 

we accept him) God gives us also power, love, courage, etc., 
and then using the last clause of verse 17, we can explain to 
each other how we are ‘‘ thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works.’’ 

Outline Plan 

1. What God has given us to use in our work for him, 
teaching of the life (spiritual life) through his Son, with our 
Golden Text thought, ‘‘ He that hath not the Son of God hath 
not life.”’ 

2. ‘* Thoroughly furnished unto all good works,’’ teaching 
exactly what our hands, feet, eyes, and ears may do if behind 
them lies the power, love, and courage, furnished by our 
Father (thought in verse 7 of our text) to be used for him. 

3. Draw from the children the thought of the dangers and 
results of ‘‘ not doing ’’ and *‘ not thinking.’’ 

4. To talk to the children too continuously about work, when 
they are so fond of play, will discourage them. The idea 
here is, that they are to be on the alert for service, rather than 
that they are to be on duty every minute. In our play we are 
to keep hands, feet, eyes, and ears ready to please each 
other, to choose good things (or plays) for each other, because 
we are furnished for work and play by this new life and power. 

Finally, and for application: How do we work or play 
when we forget self, and remember God and each other ? 

To teach clearly of the tasks God has given us to do, and 
how he has equipped us for the work, the teacher needs to 
know something of the children’s home and school life; and 
even with this knowledge, she must guard against anything 
like preaching, or telling the children to work, without teach- 
ing them exactly how to work. Best of all is to draw from the 
children their ideas of their God-given tasks, and how they 
themselves consider that this work should be done. 


Northampton, Mass. 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—What James wrote our last Sunday’s lesson? 

To what did he compare the tongue, as to its power? 

as to its mischief-working? as to its inconsistency? What did 
he urge us to do with our tongues ? 

2. A CHRISTIAN SALUTATION (vs. 1, 2).—From where did 
Paul write this letter? When? Where was Timothy’s home ? 
(Acts 16: 1-3.) In what way was he afterwards associated 
with Paul ? (Col. 1:1; Philem.1; Phil. 1:1; 1 Tim. 1: 3.) 
What is the tradition regarding Timothy’s later life and his 
death? How was Timothy Paul’s ‘‘ son ’’? 

3- A CHRISTIAN ANCESTRY (vs. 3-5).—How must Paul’s 
prayers have helped Timothy? What ‘tears ’’ of Timothy’s 
must Paul have remembered? What, of the things mentioned 
in these three verses, is the especial cause of Paul’s thankful- 
ness? How did Timothy’s ancestry, and Paul’s, help to make 
them what they were ? 

4. A Curistian Ovtrit (vs. 6, 7).—To what is “ the 
gift’’ compared by the metaphor, “stir up’? What had 
“the putting on of hands’ to do with the gift Paul referred 
to? What was the gift? What is the penalty if we do not 
use the gifts God gives us? 

5. A CHRISTIAN TRAINING (vs. 14, 15).—What is the ad- 
vantage in learning the Bible when young? What difference 
does it make of whom we learn what we learn? How is 
the “‘ continuing ’’ a test of the learning ? 
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6. A Perrect CHRISTIAN (vs. 16, 17).—How do we know 
that the Bible is inspired of God? What are some of the ways 
in which the Bible practically helps men? Why should we 
keep on till we are ‘‘ thoroughly furnished ”’ ? 

For the Superintendent 

1. Who wrote this letter? 2. To whom? 3. How long 
had Timothy known his Bible? 4. Who had taught him? 
5. What had the Bible done for him? 


a 


Questions to be Answered in Writing 
[These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. They 
occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, aud blank space 
is allowed for the written answers. Send for free specimen copy to 
John D. Wattles & Co., 103m Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.} 

1. To what young man did Paul write to-day’s lesson? 2. 
How did Paul show his love for Timothy? 3. What two 
women helped Timothy to be lovable? 4. What had Timothy 
studied from a child? 5. What is one good thing that comes 
from studying the Bible ? 


Boston, Mass. 
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Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


**T am praying for you."’ 

** Blest be the tie that binds."’ 

** How sweet, how heaventy, is the sight." 
‘Laborers of Christ, arise."’ 

‘Sing them over again to me.”’ 

‘** How precious is the book divine."’ 

** Trying to walk in the steps of the Saviour.” 
“* There's sunshine in my soul to-day." 


LYS 


Sociological Notes 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


HE early church entered into direct and intimate relations 
with the household. Circumstances as yet stood in the 
way of its establishing friendly connection with the state, the 
third great factor of the social order. Yet even toward it 
the church was full of recognition as of a divinely established 
order, and one which possessed indefeasable claims to obedi- 
ence within its own sphere. In the case of the family no 
obstacle existed. The Jewish family was still the purest and 
strongest element in the social life of the chosen people, and 
continues so to this day. Its religious origin and functions 
had not been effaced by the rise of a national -priesthood, 
This was. shown, not only in the family celebration of the 
characteristic right of circumcision, but in every meal-time, 
at which the father of the household recognized the primitive 
sacrificial character of*the family meal by his thanksgivings 
and blessings of God, the founder of the family life. And in 
these later days, when temple and priesthood have passed 
away, the Jewish family still holds fast to that oldest of reli- 
gious traditions, the household worship. This has . been 
beautifully indicated in the pictures given us, by George Eliot 
and by Heinrich Heine, of the beginning of the weekly sab- 
bath in the Jewish family. 

The Christian family grew so naturally out of the Jewish, 
that the Apostle does not find it necessary to draw any line 
between the Jewish and the Christian stages in Timothy’s 
home life. He had been trained in the Scriptures as a Jewish 
boy by a Jewish grandmother and a Jewish mother, before 
there were any Christian scriptures in existence. Such train- 
ing was enjoined upon Jews by their own law (Deut. 6 : 7). 
Out of such homes came the men whom Christ trained as his 


apostles and missionaries. And from Christian homes have“ 
come the great teachers and preachers of Christendom in ail 
ages. The Loises and the Eunices have made more ministers 
than any other human agency. 


Philadelphia. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


** T2ROM a CuiLp.’’—The principles of the training of chil- 

dren among Jews, and even among Moslems, may well 
put to shame both the theory and practice of many so-called 
Christian states and Christian families. The Jew and Moslem 
alike firmly hold that no teaching is of any value which is not 
based on religion, and that religion must be taught from the 
opening dawn of childhood, as a basis of all else. Among the 
Jews now, as in the days of Timothy, the earliest religious 
teaching is the mother’s care, and hers alone. The authority 
of the mother was great, as the Son of Sirach says, ‘* The 
Lord hath confirmed the authority of the mother over the 
son.”? Up to five years old the child was taught by the 
mother, and the Jews boasted with truth that when in swad- 
dling-clothes they were trained to recognize God as their 
Father and as the Maker of the world, and, as Philo says, 
‘* from their earliest consciousness they learned the laws, so 
as to have them, as it were, engraven on their souls.’”’ But, 
even before they could speak, they must have imbibed a rever- 


ence for the written word. Then, as now, there was inserted. - 


in every Hebrew door-post the little roll of parchme=* 4 
the name of the Most High or a yerse-of*Tioly Scripture in- 
scribed thereon. This the vabe saw’ touched by every one, 
man or womeit; aS they went in or out, and then the finger 
mat touched it reverently kissed ; and the little one learned 
that this was in reverence to the word of God. Directly the 
child began to speak, it was the mother’s duty to teach him 
the blessings and.the verses of Scripture in constant use 
in the Jewish liturgy. The memory was thus early trained, for 
the greatest stress was laid upon the most exact repetition of 
every word and letter. The shorter psalms were amongst the 
earliest lessons ; and an interesting custom, still continued, 
was, that every child learned, as soon as it could speak, what 
we might call its birthday text; that is, some verse of S€r‘p- 
ture either beginning or ending with, or containing, the let- 
ters of its own name. At six years old the Jewish child went 
to school, and schools were everywhere in the land, though 
probably, in the case of Timothy, the son of a Gentile father, 
his theological training remained to a much later period in 
the hands of his mother. 

Tue Hoty Scriptures.—The teaching of Scripture, after a 
child had learned to read, commenced with Leviticus, then 
the other books of Moses; next, the Prophets ; and then the 
Hagiographa, that is, the Psalms, Job, Proverbs, ete. A 
thorough knowledge of the Old Testament was supposed to be 
acquired by the age of fifteen, and not till that age was the boy 
allowed to study the Talmud, or other theological writings. 
Not less early is the son of Islam taught fo reverence what he 
receives as the word of Gud; that is, the Quran. In his in- 
fancy a tiny leather bag is hung round his neck, containing the 
name of God and some verse of the Quran; and this amulet is 
never to be parted with while life remains. In his schools, from 
his earliest childhood, the Qur4n is his only lesson-book, and 
his chief education is the committing of passages to memory. 
He learns to write by chalking on his slate quotations from 
the Quran, and hours are spent in reciting in chorus passage 
after passage, the whole class shouting together, and swaying 
their bodies to and fro. as they repeat the words of the 
teacher. 


The College, Durham, England. 
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By the Rev. William Ewing 


** Wom I SERVE FROM MY FOREFATHERS.’’—The pride of 
descent from a long ancestry in unity of the faith is strong in 
the Oriental heart. The sense of what others expect of a man 


in this regard will often save him from the disgrace of apos-— 
A Greek Christian who occupied a place of importance * 


tacy. 
in the consular service once told me he had a serious grudge 
against his ancestors because they did not become Moslems at 
a certain crisis in the family history. Had he been born a 
Moslem, many gateways to wealth and influence would have 
been open to him which are shut against Christians. But 
nothing would tempt him to bring dishonor upon his fathers 
by apostatizing now. The breaking away from the religion of 
their forefathers, which the Jews believe is involved in conver- 
sion to Christianity, is one of the great barriers to the progress 
of the gospel among them. They have indeed, as things are, 
to break with much, but not with their ancestral faith, of 
which Christianity is but the legitimate completion. Paul 
understood this, and with an honorable pride declared him- 
self standing in the full stream of his nation’s religious life. 

‘* REMEMBERING THY TEARS,’’—This is probably a refer- 
ence to the scene at their last parting. It is no slur upon 
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: _ ‘ their sincerity to say that the tears of the Oriental flow readily, 


‘and the self-respect even of the strongest man is in no way 
compromised by the glistening drops upon his cheeks when 
bidding farewell to a friend whom he may fot see again for 
many days. One of the best of my friends in the East occa- 
sionally tells me still, in his letters, of the tears he has shed 
over our partirg. I know how sincere they are, although 
three years have passed since then, and the thought of them 
does not a little to quicken my desire to meet him face to face 
again. 

* Tuy GRANDMOTHER Lots, AND THY MOTHER EUNICE.”’ 
—The position assigned to women by the early Christians 
marks distinctly from the outset the nobler character of the 
" new religion. They were associated with men, as here, on 
terms of absolute equality in the faith, Among the Jews, 
while we have many beautiful sayings about women, and pro- 
vision was made for them in the worship of the sanctuary, 
they were far from being on an equality with men. It mat- 
tered little about their education, and, while they might per- 
form certain religious duties, these were not binding upon 
them. It was even said, ‘‘ With regard to teaching a woman 
the law, one might as well teach her impiety.’’ Among many 
disparaging sayings which were currentpwe have one attrib- 
lited even to the great Hillel: ‘* Women foster prejudices.”’ 


» The place of woman in Islam is so uncertain that apologists 


of the system labor to prove that she is not denied the posses- 
sion of a soul, and has at least the prospect of some portion in 
Paradise. Too often, in practice, she is reduced to a con- 
dition of slavery, while among the great wandering tribes she 
is little better than a beast of burden. This is one of the 
=aarest maladies of the Orient, to be cured only by the gentle 
touch of tne seeat Healer. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
KOA 
Lesson Summary 


ROM the period of the Jerusalem conference to that of 
the apostles’ closing labors in Asia, there is no lesson 
assigned from the Acts. In this period, however, comes the 
first account of Paul’s connection with Timothy and his 
parents (Acts 16:1-3). For this omission, the lesson now in 
hand makes ample compensation, presenting Paul in the full 
consciousness of apostolic authority, and yet lovingly greet- 
ing the youthful Timothy. Thanking God for the. privilege 
enjoyed, Paul dwells tenderly on various experiences, espe- 
cially on the unfeigned faith of Timothy himself, of his grand- 
mother and mother. Borne on by this tide of loving interest, 
he urges Timothy to make diligent use of the divine gift he 
has received, and, after 6ther important discussion, exhorts 
~ him to abide in the scriptural way he had followed from early 
childhood, which makes wise unto salvation, and fully equips 
the man of God for his appointed life of good works. 


ea... 
Added Points 


No exaltation, in religious or other service, should quench 
love for others, nor personal interest in their welfare. 

To pray for others night and day is a privilege. Those to 
whom such praying is drudgery, or mere duty, are sadly out 
of tune. 

To see generation after generation filled with faith, and 
walking with God, is just ground for rejoicing. 

Exalted privilege demands exalted service. 
have received, freely give.’’ 

The earlier the better for one to learn of God, and the later 
the better for one to forsake his ways. 

** Wise unto salvation ’’ and ‘ furnished completely unto 
every good work ’’ are conditions to which the Bible brings 
those who obey it. 


‘Freely ye 





Helps to Bible Study: Introductory* 


A BRIEF treatise for popular use has been published 
“by Dr. James Todd, entitled When, How, and by 
Whom was the Bible Written? It does not claim to 
present any new facts, but states the general argument 
for the authenticity and integrity of the Scriptures as a 


-* How, When, and by Whom was the Bible Written? 
Tedd, D.D. 1amo, pp. 153. 
Revell Co. 75 cents. 


Jesus as a Teacher, and the Making of the New Testament. By 
B. A. Hinsdale. x2mo, pp. viii, 330. St. Louis: Christian Publishing 
Co. $1.25. 

An Introduction to the Life of Jesus: An Investigation of the Histori- 
¢alSources. By Alfred Williams Anthony, Professor of New Testament 

is afd Criticism, Cobb Divinity School. ramo, pp. 206. Bos- 
ton: Silver, Burdett,& Co. gz. 

The Bible as Literature. ‘By Professor Richard G. Moulton, Ph. D. 
the Rev. John P. Peters, D.D.; Professor A. B. Bruce, D.D., and others. 
With an Introduction by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. t2mo, pp. xviii, 
375 New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $x.50. 
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% By James 
Chicago and New York: Fleming H. 


whole, in an attractive way. The objections of modern 
opponents are taken up and briefly considered. The auth- 
or’ s use of the phrase ‘‘ textual critics’’ is inexact, since he 
does not distinguish between the ‘higher criticism "’ 
and the lower, properly called <‘textual.’" But the 
little volume is well adapted to instruct and edify the 
class of readers for which it was designed. 

Professor Hinsdale’ s book consists of two distinct parts. 
The former of these treats of ‘‘ Jesus as a Teacher ;"’ 
the latter, of the ‘‘ Making of the New Testament.’’ The 
author began his studies on the former theme as a pro- 
fessional teacher, and confesses that, as he regarded 
Jesus of Nazareth from this point of view, he found him- 
self ‘‘at a loss which to admire most, what he taught, 
or how he taught it.’ ~The two elements are combined 
in the treatment. The chapters on this topic are twenty 
in number, and furnish abundant valuable suggestions 
to teachers, especially to Sunday-school teachers, whose 
material of instruction is of necessity similar to that of 
the great Teacher. The latter part of the volume is an 
outline study of the origin of the New Testament. The 
author states with commendable accuracy the historical 
conditions attending the early Christian literature, and 
advocates that view of the Synoptic Gospels which bases 
the matter common to them all on ‘oral tradition."’ 
The history of the New Testament is sketched with much 
care, and the whole volume has an apologetic as well as 
a didactic value. 

In An Introduction to the. Life of Jesus, Professor 
Anthony deals with only a part of the topic discussed 
in the latter half of the volume just noticed. It is 
‘*an essay in historical criticism,’’ directing the atten- 
tion of the reader to the sources which contain the 
facts of the life of Jesus, in the hope that the work 
‘‘will be found an aid to faith, and a contribution to 
the historic evidences of Christianity."’ The ‘‘sources’’ 
are arranged in three groups,—Heathen, Jewish, and 
Christian, the last being treated, as is natural, with the 
greater fulness. Due attention is paid to the negative 
evidential value of the New Testament Apocrypha, 
while the canonical New Testament literature is ar- 
ranged in its proper apologetic order,—the Epistles of 
Paul first, in order to establish the historical truthfulness 
of the Gospels. Professor Anthony discusses the Synop- 
tic problem at some length, accepts the ‘‘ Logia’’ of 
Matthew as the earliest written documentary source, but 
regards Luke as the first of the three Synoptic Gospels 
in time of composition. The tone of the treatise is can- 
did, the facts are skilfully arranged, and the argument 
is brought to an appropriate conclusion. 

Under the title The Bible as Literature are collected 
twenty-one essays by almost as many different writers, all 
presenting the Bible from a literary point of view. This 
method of treatment is by no means a novel one. In 
1858, Dr. Leroy J. Halsey of Chicago, afterwards pro- 
fessor in McCormick Theological Seminary, published a 
volume called The Literary Attractions of the Bible, with 
a subtitle indicating this very point of view, ‘‘ A Plea for 
the Word of God, Considered as a Classic." Matthew 
Arnold did not invent the opinion that the Bible is lit- 
erature. At the same time, more emphasis is now put 
upon this aspect of the Scriptures, just as biblical the- 
ology has gained in importance over against systematic 
theology. Professor Moulton, of the University of Chi- 
cago, who contributes the opening chapter to this vol- 
ume, has made a specialty of this form of study. The 
present work takes its tone largely from his views as set 
forth in that chapter. Eighteen other contributors dis- 
cuss the various books, either separately or in groups, 
the closing chapter, by Professor Cook of Yale, dealing 
briefly with ‘the influence of biblical upon modern 
English literature.’’ The contributors are, as a rule, well- 
known biblical scholars, representing many shades of 
theological opinion. The unity of the volume, under 
these conditions, is quite remarkable, and many of the 
parts bave deen assigned to writers who have made pre- 
vious special study of the portions allotted to them. In 
addition to the writers already named are: Professors 
Bruce, Batten, Genung, Beecher, Kellner, Curtiss, Paton, 
Vincent, Wright, Stevens, Rhees, and Terry ; Doctors 
Peters, Whiton, * Griffis, Van Dyke, Cobb, and Lowrie. 
One familiar with American scholarship will see how 
varied the calent and how divergent the theological views 
represented. However, the general attitude taken is much 
the same, and the work will prove helpful in furthering 
study of this character. Perhaps few of the writers 
would endorse all that is said by their co-laborers, and 


a few utterances may arouse misgivings in some on 

minds. Yet the literary aspect of the Bible, as a rule, 

is regarded as subservient to—in fact, directly auxiliary 

to—the spiritual purpose. For there is no real antago- 

nism between the two. , \ 
—— 

Reminiscences of an Octogenarian of the City of New York (1816 


to 1860). By Charles H. Haswell. (Crown 8vo, illus- 

trated, pp. xiii, 581. New York: Harper & Brothers. $3.) 
Colonial Days in Old New York. By Alice Morse Earle. (12mo, 

pp. ix, 312. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.25.) 


In the first of these two volumes the well-known 


compiler of the Mechanics’ and Engineers’ Pocketbook ~ 


(Harper & Brothers) presents a great body of entertain- 
ing and instructive recollections of men, life, and things 
in the American metropolis, the whole copiously illus- 
trated from the plentiful stores of the publishers, in a 
way that will pretty certainly cause the book to be cut 
up, now and then, by the scissors of the ‘‘extra-illus- 
trator.’"" Mr. Haswell writes without literary skill, 
whether 0: composition or arrangement ; but that is a 
small matter in such a work as this, which is to be read 
for its facts, and not for its rhetoric. ‘Such records are 
entertaining to-day, and will be important material for 
the study of social history, in times to come. Mrs. 
Earle’s Colonial Days in Old New York, which is of 
a character somewhat similar, is, of course, a compila- 
tion, and therefore not of value as first-hand authority, 
but as possessing a popular interest. But the writer, 
like the spinners of books of whom Washington Irving 
wrote, has by long practice acquired the art of turning 
forth an agreeable and trustworthy collection of anti- 
quarian facts, grave and gay, social and personal, duly 
subdivided under various heads of home, church, street, 
education, marriage, politics, sports, and so on, ending 
with - the inevitable graveyard and its solemn lore. 
‘*Old New York,'’ as here described, means Dutch 
life in the colony, as well as on Manhattan Island. 
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Literary Notes and News 


In these days of war, of longing for 
peace, and of efforts to secure peace- 
ful arbitration, there is an added interest in both sides 
of the war and peace question. The daily newspapers 
furnish plenty of information about the progress of 
war, Others are actively &t work in presenting argu- 
ments and pleas for peace. The Moorestown Peace 
Association of Friends make a practice of. mailing, free 
of charge, to all who are interested enough to ask for it, 
a large variety of literature on the subject. Questions 
and other communications may be addressed to the 
secretary, Miss Alice C. Rhoads, Moorestown, Burling- 
ton County, New Jersey. 

= 


Peace Literature 


It is current in many circles that the 
leading investigators in the domain of 
the natural sciences have been, and 
are, opponents of revealed religion and of Christianity ; 
and this is regarded as a substantial argument in main- 
taining the proposition of an irrepressible conflict be- 


The Religion of 
Scientists 


tween exact science and Christian theology. A well- 


known German writer, Dr. E. Dennert, has recently 
published a brochure in which he claims, on the 
strength of statistics, that this current opinion is a 
delusion, and is contrary to facts. His pamphlet is 
entitled Die Religion der Naturforscher (Breslau: Ev. 
Social Centralausschuss. 20 pfennige). He reviews the 
religious opinions of the great naturalists of all ages, and 
sums up his conclusions in these wads: ‘‘ We have 
asked in all 268 natural scientists and representatives 
of the medical profession for their religious standpoint. 
Of these we could secure no information in the case of 
24. Of the remaining 244 investigators, 227 turned out 
to be theists, that is, believers in a personal God, while 
only 17 assumed an indifferent or irreligious attitude. 


But only three out of the latest period are pronounced/ 


Anti-Christian materialists ; namely, Tyndall, Vogt, and 
Moleschott. A somewhat larger percentage were indif- 
ferent, but the great majority were open believers in 
theistic principles. Of the 227 remaining, many were 
strictly churchly in their preferences ; and of at least go, 
or almost one-half, this can be said with absolute cer- 
tainty.’" Dennert is the author of an excellent work on 
a kindred subject, in two volumes, that appeared in 
Giitersloh, in 1881, entitled Gottes Zeugen im Reich der 
Natur. Fes ; 
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The Dull Pupil 


[Constantin von Sternberg, in The Etude.} 


HE daily routine of a [music] teacher’ s 
life is very apt to harden his sensibili- 
ties, to make him callous against the par- 
ticulars of individual cases. The lawyer, 
the physician, are similarly affected by their 
profession. They may be called by their 
best friend, but from the moment pro- 
fessional. duty sets in their friend is a} 
««case,’’ nothing more, .but also nothing | 
Zess; and to this latter valuation I mean 
to call attention, for the ‘‘ case’’ may be 
simple, but if it should require the entire 
force of knowledge and experience, the 
personal relations or professional callous- | 
ness make not the slightest difference. 
Rather, I should say; if the ‘‘case’’ is an 
intricate one, the lawyer and the physi- 
cian call it ‘‘ interesting,’’and redouble 
their efforts; while the average music 
teacher just sighs, and fulfils his contract 
with a heavy heart by killing the stipu- | 
lated time some way or other, and wishes 
he was_dead, or rather his backward 
pupil, whom he is very seldom inclined 
to regard as an ‘‘ interesting case.'’ 
And yet this is wrong, very wrong, | 
whichever way we look at the question. 
To avoid any misunderstanding, it may 
be best to state right here that freaks are 
not under discussion; microcephalz, 
idiots,! pitch-deaf children, analogies to 
color blindness ; malformed arms and | 
fingers are not ‘‘ interesting,’’ but impos- | 
sible. But the common, ordinary «: back- | 
ward pupil,’’ with whom there is nothing 





i 


| 
} 


} 


the matter except that he or she doesn’t | 
«get on,’’ is a most interesting subject, a 

subject on whom a teacher can show how 

much he knows, what sort of man or wo- 

man he or she is, and how much they can 

think for themselves, in the way of find- 

ing ways, means, resources, methods, etc., 

and, therefore, I earnestly invite the at- 

tention of teachers to this subject. 

It is a matter of such vast diversity that 
the space of an essay cannot be expected 
to contain all its varieties and their cures; 
but the discussion may be opened by set- 
tling a few cardinal principles as a foun- 
dation for further investigation. 

The foremost question in this matter 
seems to be that of talent. Now I do not 
believe that there is such a thing as ‘‘ mu- 
sical talent’’ ! This does not lessen my 
reverence for Bach and Beethoven, but, 
on the contrary, raises it to a far more 


serious plane than the admiration of any | my best players, established herself a few | 


particular talent should be. 1 believe in 
a multitude of degrees of intelligence / in 
an intelligence ; that is, an inward un- 
derstanding of life itself. This intelli- 
gence, inherited directly or remotely, seeks 
a form of manifestation, and its selection 
of form follows the line of the least re- 
sistance. Early impressions form proba- 
bly the largest item in the choice. If a 
child with innate intelligence sees pictures 
at an early age, and in an impressionable 
moment, when its mood and the pictures 
tally, it will take to painting, and it will 


feel hurt if you laugh at its first awkward | 
daubs, because its imagination fills out all 
that was wanting in craft ; it saw so much 
more in its little daubing than you, big | 


1 The case of Blind Tom forms no exceptian, for he 
never made music any more than a parrot; neither; and your work, all the theories on earth 
expresses thought nor sentiment; both act under a | 
purely animal imitative impulse, and have nothing | 


to do with art. 


| just the same. 


} 
this. 


| fire in a dark room, when we are not cer- 


ot 


©. 


grown-up stupid, could see. If the early 
impression was musical, it will take to 
music ; and not for the jingle’s sake, no, 
but for what is behind the jingle ; it will 
tap the ivory, and tell large, long stories 
of talking stars, and flying kittens, and 
dolly’s grandchildren, —stories wonderful 
and miraculous, which you, great grown- 
up numskull, cannot understand, because 
you hear only the tones actually produced, 
not those that were meant. What was 
really meant was the little giant's tran- 
scendental philosophy,. which may have 
been all wrong, but it was thought, imagina- 
tion, its personal relation to the world, 
On the other hand, when 
this intelligence is missing, the nimblest | 
fingers and the quickest ear will not make | 





is fostered, and then it will turn out a/| 
sham in the end, a failure. 

Philipp Emanuel and Friedemann 
Bach have not equaled their gigantic 
father, though they had infinitely superior 
advantages ; the ‘‘intro’’ was missing, 
and as the scientists say that mothers are 
more responsible for that, John Sebastian 
is not at fault ; for, Heaven knows, he did 
not shirk the trouble of teaching ! 

The backward pupil is, therefore, to my 
mind, not lacking in musical talent, but 
in intelligence / and this must form the 
next point of investigation. Is the intel- 
ligence dormant, or is it absent? There is 
perhaps no question more difficult than 
I have had a pupil who represented 
the hopeless type to perfection ; for three | 
long years she was at an absolute stand- | 
still, and I should have given her up if it | 
had not been for some minute, I may say | 
microscopic, indications of a dormant in- | 
telligence,—indications no stronger than 
a spark breaking through an ash-covered 








tain whether it came from the fireplace or 
_from ourown eye. Yet I persisted ; with 
| kindness—harshness had no more effect 
than water on a swan, it simply dripped 
| off—and judicious selection of material | | 
| continued, until in one lesson—I shall | 
| never forget it, and I have witnesses for 
| the occurrence, it was in the middle of the 
lesson, as if something in the girl had 
| snapped—she was suddenly transformed ; | 
\a different being sat at the piano; she 

| played the exercise with a rhythmic pulse, 

with shading, yes, almost with feeling. 

| The piece went marvelously well. I, and 

| also my witnesses, who knew the girl for 
|}a long time, were dumfounded. Of 

| course, I did not with a word or gesture 
| betray my ‘astonishment, but took the 
| change quite calmly. From that day she 
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| conflict with the 
| make-up of the advertising pages. 
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backward pupil who would not be awak- 
ened by your efforts. 
Literary men often object to it that’such | 


| 


pupils are taught at all; they express Tradition 


their objection with more or less terse- 
ness, and are not short of commonplace | 
cut-and-dried arguments, but they are 
prompted by jealousy, because they think | 


that the occupation with music turns the | 


children away from literature. And that | 
shows how much they know about music. | 


My experience, without one single excep- pater inadequacy of the purely literary methods emplo’ 


tion, has been that backward music pu- 
pils were just as ‘backward in their school | 
work (even in calisthenics), and many a| 
one whom I succeeded in ‘‘ waking up”’ 
has proved that he did not wake up| 
for music in particular, but ‘‘ all over ;"’ 


| a musician of the child, unless its vanity and the other teachers came and thanked 


me for it. As if such a pupil could be 
turned into literature! Why, his ‘*in- 
tro,’’ or whatever you wish to call it, must 
be opened up, the windows of his soul 
must be cleaned and loosened, the sun- 
shine of love (and love is intelligence) 
must enter first, before any .knowledge 
can penetrate, except meaningless. for- 
mulz and data, and, if art cannot do that, 
what is it for? Just to kill time? No. 
However much the jewel-bedecked mob 
called society may try to relegate art to 
that domain, we have better authority on 
our side, thank Cod? 
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On the Cliff 


[By Robert Browning.] 


LEANED on the turf, 
I looked at a rock 
Left dry by the surf; 
For the turf, eb wggp nar iar to mock ; 
Dead to the roots, so deep was done 
The work of the summer sun. 


And the rock lay flat 

As an anyil's face : 

No iron like that ! 

Baked dry ; of a weed, of a shell, no trace : 
Sunshine outside, but ice at the core, 
Death's altar by the lone shore. 


On the turf sprang gay 
With his films of blue, 
No cricket, I'll say, 
ut a warhorse, barded and chanfroned too, 
e gift of a quixote-mage to his knight, 
Real fairy, with wings all right. 


On the rock, they scorch 

Like a drop of fire 

From a brandished torch, 

Fall two red fans of a regan J : 

Ne turf, no rock : in their ugly stead, 

See, wonderful blue and red ! 

Is it not so 

With the minds of men? 

The level and low, 

The burnt and bare, in themselves ; but then 
With such a blue and red grace, not theirs, — 
Love settling unawares ! 


o> 


Moral Progress in the 
Queen’s Reign 


[From The [London] Spectator.] 


EW secular things are so important to 
feel certain about as the existence 
under a high civilization of a motor 

principle of progress always in active 
work, and there are few things: about 
which it is so difficult to obtain trust- 
worthy evidence. You can get it about 
the progress of a thousand or two thou- 
sand years in a pretty irrefragable form. 
The white world of the West, for example, 
has become incapable not only of enjoy- 
ing, but even of tolerating, some of the 
scenes of the arena—the animal battles 
would still, we fear, attract ; indeed, we 
have ourselves seen gentlemen, when out- 
side England, looking on them with de- 
light—and the gentry of the middle ages 
would be pronounced violent brutes ; but 
the progress of one lifetime, even the 
Queen's, is very difficult to realize ac- 
curately. 

We can all see, of course, the enor- 
mous changes, usually for the better, 
made by applications of mechanical 
science. We can all travel quickly and 
comfortably. We have infinitely better 
artificial light. We can light a candle or 
a fire without splitting the ends of our 
fingers and wasting a perceptible por n 
of time. Comfort is amazingly much 
greater, and down to a certain rank is 
more diffused—just below the higher 
artisan ranks it is, we think, less than it 
was—and there has been an extraordinary 
diffusion of a thin and, if we may be par- 
doned the adjective, acidulous kind of 
knowledge. But on the three great 
points, whether men are better than they 
were, whether they are more competent, 
and whether they are happier, the evi- 
dence is singularly defective. The writer, 
who has a fairly long experience, will en- 
deavor to contribute his mite. 

We should say, on the whole, that 
England is distinctly better. The state- 
ment is often denied, partly because it is 
no longer dangerous to avow irreligious 
opinions, and partly because a rather 
minute, but exceedingly visible, class has 
become agnostic—there is very little true 
atheism of the French and Italian type jn 
England—but those who deny it forget 
many facts. In the first ten years of the 
Queen's reign the majority of the educated 
middle class never considered religion at 
all, disliked and distrusted any profession 
of it, and were, in fact, determined and 
rather stupid secularists. They did not 
fight the evangelical movement, they often 
yielded about it in externals to their 
womenkind, but they had at heart a con- 
tempt for it, and indulged in what those 
evangelicals would have called a gross 








Carle Brothers. 


carnality of soul. Imbedded among these 
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secularists were, in every class, a few 
fierce blasphemers, men who had a singu- 
lar loathing of religion which they could 
hardly keep down, and a spiteful malig- 
nity towards clergymen in particular, of 
which we nowadays hardly perceive a 
lingering trace. 

Morals, which seem to be laxer now, 
because manners are laxer and truthful- 
mess more widespread, were in reality 
much worse, especially in country towns 
and over the countryside. Men were 
more cruel, more brutal, more untruthful, 
while opinion exercised over them incom- 
parably less influen The young were 
more hypocritical, ahd the old more given 
up to self-indulgence and to a kind of 
animal existence which produced a disease 
nowadays almost confined to workhouses, 
and known as amentia senilis. Fraud of 
a gross kind, and especially fraud on rela- 
tives and dependants, was exceedingly 
common, while women were treated as 
regards all property matters and all con- 
trol oftheir own lives with a callousness 
of which workmen would nowadays be 
ashamed. Philanthropy, though loudly 
professed by a large class and keenly felt 
by a small one, was scarcely an impulse 
among the majority, any more than it 
now is on the Continent. The ‘stir’’ in 
intellectual matters which now pervades 
such large classes was confined to a 
minute one, while the acute interest in re- 
ligion as a subject of thought, now so 
widespread, was almost unknown, and, 
where it existed, was regarded as some- 
thing to be ashamed of. 

Among the lower classes, habitual 
drunkenness, now carefully concealed, 
was gloried in, and their language among 
themselves was more like that of drunk- 
ards than of men who recognized, as for 
the most part they do now, that reticence 
of tongue is as needful as propriety in 
dress. There are thousands of savages in 
trousers among us still, and we should not 
deny that much of the apparent improve- 
ment is a very thin veneer ; but we should 
have no hesitation in saying that there 
has been a perceptible advance, which in 
one respect has been of the most decided 
kind. The English world, in all classes 
and all places, is distinctly gentler, and 
this not only in manners, but from an 
instinctive hatred of brutality. The 
rough of to-day, bad ashe is, is a gentle- 
man compared with the rough of 1830, 
while the gentleman has been refined by 
comparison into a Sir Roger de Coverley. 
There is a reasonableness, or a power of 
hearing reason, spread among us, which 
strikes foreigners with amazement, and 
which we think even Bishops, to-day, 
would fully allow sprung from something 
other than a mere increase of enlighten- 
ment. That increase would not greatly 
affect temper, and of all changes that in 
temper is the most visible. The young 
would scarcely believe what the old could 
tell them of the gnarled tempers of two 
generations ago, of the astounding preva- 


-was the poet they wanted. 


lence of a diseased vanity lacquered 
over as ‘‘ self-respect,"’ or of the amount 
of misery which was due to those two 
apparently slight causes alone. 


wre 


A Great Illuminator 
[From The [London] Academy. ]} 


ONGFELLOW was not a great poet, 
but he was a great illuminator. His 
intellect shone. Everything that he 

touched was brighter for the -touching, 

and hence his vast influence. The man 
who can brighten and help will always 
command the mass of readers. 

Longfellow appeared when he was most 

needed. There were then thousands of 

persons in want of a poet, and Longfellow 

Byron had 

ceased to thrill them, Keats was too sen- 

suous, Shelley too transcendental, Words- 
worth supplied no immediate consolation, 

Tennyson chilled, and Browning puzzled 

them. Then one day, across the Atlan- 

tic, a new poet arose, a ‘‘ buttonholing,’’ 
musical singer, whose message was one 
of comfort and encouragement, whose 
words were simple and_ sufficient, whose 
mind did mot seem at all out of reach, 
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whose poems had regular rhythms and at- 
tractive.forms, whose philosophy bore re- 
lation to life around him, who had a 
pleasant romantic gift and a homely feel- 
ing for nature. People turned to Long- 
fellow with that joy with which fifty years 
before Cowper had been welcomed. 
Longfellow had the clean, genial, trans- 
parent New England mind. He saw 
things in definite forms, and he avoided 
rhetoric. His poetry was himself, —ample, 
benignant, wholesome, straightforward. 
Though. rarely visited by high inspiration, 


he was never dull and never trivial. 
Above all, he was always interesting. 
‘« Evangeline,’’ ‘‘ The Courtship of Miles 


Standish,’’ +‘ Hiawatha,’’ ‘‘ The Tales of 
a Wayside Inn,"’ with the consummately 





easy links of familiar rhyme which bind 
them together, ‘The Spanish Student,’’ 


the numerous shorter pieces which have | 


become household words on both sides of 
the Atlantic, all are interesting. The 
thought is often cxtremely commonplace, 
the workmanship frequently undistin- 
guished, but no one can deny them the 
quality of interest. Longfellow's nice ear 
and variety of meter made also for popu- 
larity. But most of all he was optimistic 
and cheering. No poet has been such a 
friend to his readers as } Langa. 
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Mrnold’s Chart of 
Paul’s Fourneyvings 


Prepared by C. E. Arnold, A. mM. 


teen routes followed and places visited by Paul in his jour- 
neyings are shown on this chart by means of five clear 
Each map represents a distinct period in Paul’s 
work, and each is accompanied by full Scripture references. 
The chart, as a whole, may be seen at a glance. 
printed upon strong map paper, and folds within stiff cloth 
When folded within its covers, it 
inches—a convenient pocket size, giv- 
ing in compact form the very informa- 
tion which every student and teacher 


hand in the study of Paul’s life. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 








It is 


Price, 20 cents 
For sale by booksellers, 
or mailed, postpaid, by 
the publishers. 


1031 Wainut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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What lamp-chimney is it 
that lasts like a teacup and 
gets the best light a lamp is 
capable of ? 

Macbeth’s; but you want 
the Number made for your 
lamp. Let us send you the 
Index. 


Geo A Macbeth Co 
Putsburgh Pa 
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Hygiene of 
Private Dwellings. 


Although offensive odors are generally 





and microbes of disease may be in dead- 
ly activity and yet evolve no evil smell 
— safety and comfort, therefore, demand 
the free use of disinfectants. 


“*How to Disinfect, *’ an Mustrated book giving 
practical instruction for disinfection in everyday lile 
and during cases of infectious iliness, free on applica- 


The American & Continental “Sanitas” Co. Ltd. 
basa to 642 Wen ssth St., New Vork City. 


' “he ordering goods, or in ‘mating inguiry con- 
| cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 

will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 
| tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
| ia The Sunday School Times. 
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Direct from the 
Orien t— 


news will come to The Sunday 
School Times about what are 
now supposed to be some of 
the most remarkable discover- 
ies ever made in the history of 
biblical research. Professor 
Dr. Herman V. Hilprecht, one 
of the editors of this paper, has 
gone to receive and examine 
the last year’s valuable finds 
of Dr. Haynes at Nippur, 
which have just reached Con- 
stantinople. Dr. Hilprecht is 
the foremost living authority 
on Assyriology, and much 
about the results of his work 
has appeared in The Sunday 
School Times. 

The present year is likely to 
be one of unsurpassed interest 
in the field of biblical research 
Every student of the wv ord of 
God oveht to be informed of 
all important finds throwing 
light on the Bible. 

There is no way in which 
first-hand information of such 
discoveries may be obtained 
by ministers and thoughtful 
layrnen generally, excepting 
through The Sunday School 
Times, because no other paper 
within the reach of ail has 
similar access to the facts. 

What The Sunday School 
Times has done in this field 
is shown by a book entitled 
‘‘Recent Research in Bible 
Lands,’’ edited by Dr. Hil- 
precht, and issued by the pub- 
lishers of The Sunday School 
Times. 

Never before has there been 
published, on either side of 
the Atlantic, a book in which 
the clergyman, the intelligent 
layman, or the skilful special- 
ist, could find the main facts 
concerning recent discovery 
in the East, with the bearing 
of such discovery on the Bible, 
The various chapters of the 
book, for the most part, ap- 
peared in The Sunday School 
Times, and were written by 
Drs. McCurdy, Bliss, Hil- 
precht, Sayce, Hommel, Ward, 
Mahaffy, and Ramsay, who 
have been actively connected 
with the work in Palestine, 
Babylonia, Assyria, Egypt, and 
Arabia. Maps and profuse >- 
illustrations add attractively 
to the value of the book. 
(Price, $1.50.) 

Do you know any one who 
does not take the paper? Let 
us send a specimen copy of it 
free of charge, to any .one 
who you think would be 
helped by what The Sunday 
School Times has to give. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 
1031 Walnut St. Philadetphia, Pa. 
























































































THE CHINESE SAY, 


«When the wind blows your fire, it’s useless to tire 
" About half of your toil can be avoided 
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narrow 
Broad in the Back, fron, sor 
all over. The rattan base, though springy, 
will not sag, for wood fiber cannot stretch. 
The outside curves conform to the body, and 
the central opening relieves injurious pressure. 
You can’t compare our 1897 model to our 
1896 any more than the 1896 to the common 
saddle. It's so much better there’s no com- 
parison. Price, express paid, $3.50. With or 
without spiral springs. 


For sale everywhere. 
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O'Neill's. 


Fave eu Seen i? 


‘Vhs a Bicycle that is shelly hugh Grade. By that’ 
we mean il is made of Tapered Seamless Tbing . 
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pered and ground: Linen-covered buili-up “Fair - 
banks” wood rims, Piane Wire Spokes, best of 
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in every respect. 
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Watches which show the results of forty 
years’ experience in watchmaking. 

They are most accurate time-keepers. 
Made by the American Waltham 


Watch 
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BIBLE NORMAL COLLEGE 


A prominent pastor says : ‘‘ There is no single 
need of the church to-day so great as that which 














the Bible Normal College ( ee School for 
Christian Workers), Springfi ass, is de- 
signed and able to meet” + hres distinct 


courses in each of the departments, — Bible-school 
and Missionary. New courses in New Testa- 
ment Greek and educational psychology and 
ne ag08Y- Ten specialists in charge. New 
adies’ hall. Fifty college graduates and as 
many more of practical experience should enter 
September 8. Send for catalog to the secretary, 
J. L. Dixon. 
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